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WAITING. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS, 
The ripple of the cloud-pearl, far away, 
Waits for the glory of the sunset-ray. 
The curve of azure tossing on the sea 
Waits for the moonlit calm and mystery. 
The wealth of forest under autumn skies 
Waits for the ripening hues of Paradise. 
The restless soul whose yearnings never cease 
Waits for eternity’s full-answering peace. 


THE AUTUMN SABBATH, 


Sweet day of rest! 
Bright day of freedom, to my thought 
Fruition’s peace, whose work is wrought: 
I love ye best. 


From out the bars 
Of petty cares and narrow days, 
I soar above imprisoned ways 
To distant stars. 


Afar I fly 
Along the wide horizon’s bound, 
Heaven’s clear circumference around, 
In ecstacy. 


How large the space! 
What panorama of bright hues 
Ocean and forest interfuse 

O’er Nature’s face! 


Fair scenery, 
Infinite distance o’er the sea, 
Far level stretch of russet lea, 

Before me lie. 


Heaven’s sun-lit dome 
Above me in its beauty spread, 
Bright air, a halo round my head, 
My Sabbath home. 


Horizon-line, 

Inclosing in its ample ring 

Earth’s harvest, where true priests shall bring 
The bread and wine. 


A sacrament: 

I sit me down to Nature’s cup, 

And break the bread, while looking up 
Heart-reverent. 


My weary soul 

Hies gladly to each altar there, 

In Sabbath mood of grateful prayer, 
Restored and whole. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Views or Business Men on MopeErn Epveation. 
—1. The method of teaching is not what it should be, 
and must in time become. 2. There is no attention 
given to direct moral or religious training. 3. There 
is very little attention given to physical training. 4. 
There is an absence of practical training, the training 
of the hands and eyes, which would enable those leav- 
ing the school to become useful and productive imme- 
diately in some manufacturing or industrial art.—Re- 
port of Citizens Assoc., Chicago. 

Examinations. — There is but one way to test a 
teacher’s efficiency, and that is by visiting her class,— 
not for two minutes occupied in vapid compliments on 


the intelligent appearance of the pupils or the hard work 
of the teacher; but for two or three hours, or, better 
still, an entire day. The teaching of every subject on 
the program should be observed, the teacher’s manner 
marked, her general methods closely scanned, and the 
mutual bearing of class and teacher noted. In this 


way, the intelligent and wise superintendent will clas- 
sify a teacher as good, bad, or indifferent better than 
all yearly examinations; and at the same time take 
away what is now’ the strongest incentive to steady, 
thoroughly-systematized cramming. — Pacific School 
Journal. 


Mass. Boarp or Epucation.—The appointment of 
Supt. Stone upon the State Board of Education is a 
proper recognition of Mr. Stone’s high ability and 
practical grasp of school questions. The place is one 
of those positions of unsalaried, but-not the less devoted 
service by which Massachusetts secures the council of 


men expert in every department of public affairs. 
The appointment of Col. Higginson and Mr. Stone be- 
trays a purpose on the part of Gov. Long to increase 
and magnify the practical influence of the board. — 


Springfield Rep. 

Tenure or Orrice.— There can be no room for 
doubt that the frequent changes made in the- public 
service in this country are a detriment to its interests. 
This is especially the case in the work of education. 


Education in all its departments can only be well con- 
ducted by experts, and frequent changes of teachers 
and superintendents of schools are serious obstacles in 
the way of healthy progress.—Pa. School Journal. 


Tae KinperGarten. — Bread and butter, school 
boards should be reminded (says the Tribune), is more 
useful and wholesome than cake. The San Francisco 
Board lately decided that it could not afford to spend 
$50 a month on teaching fifty or sixty little children on 
the kindergarten plan, but it found it perfectly easy, at 
the same meeting, toemploy a drawing teacher at $135 
a month. The fifty or sixty little Arabs consequently 
drift about the streets neglected. Probably the day will 


come when school-boards will realize that the free kin- 
dergarten which brings under proper influences the 
rough little wanderers on the city streets is a school 
which cannot be too carefully tended and heartily en- 
couraged.—Catholic World. 


ReQuisiTEs FOR A TEACHER.—Unless a woman has 
a decided pleasure and facility in teaching, an honest 
knowledge of every thing she professes to impart, a lik- 


ing for children, and above all a strong moral sense of 
her responsibility toward them, for her to attempt to 
enroll herself in the scholastic order is absolute profana- 
tion.— Woman’s Thoughts About Woman. 


Let Taem Wark. — What our children need more 
than they need book-learning, are healthy bodies. In- 
deed, health is the first step in the direction of true 
education; and this health and bodily vigor, and their 
attendants, — strength and good digestion, and rosy 
oheeks, — come through the use of good food and the 
vigorous exercise of the muscles in walking out-doors. 
Walking is, of all common exercises, the pleasantest, 
the cheapest, and the most health-giving. We have 
now more than a sufficiency of sallow cheeks, of nerves, 


neuralgia, and toothache. But there is an urgent need 
of vigorous, healthy American children, as the founda- 
tion of a vigorous race of American men and women ; 
and children of this kind are developed by letting cars 
severely alone, and by going to the store, to church, 
and to school “on their muscle.”—Prof. Shelton. 


Froripa ScHoot-houses.—A stranger who had trav- 


ward complained to the State superintendent that he 
had not seen a single school-house upon the road, and 


was much surprised when informed that he had passed 
ty, onebone schools, all doing good work, but held in log- 
cabins. 


Hieu Scxuoois.—Where high-school work cannot be 
well done, it is infinitely better to leave it undone, and 
concentrate attention on the branches that are abso- 
lutely indispensable. Anxious but deluded parents 
gauge the progress of their children by the number of 


books they have looked into, whereas, in many in- 
stances, so far as any firm grip on the contents is con- 
cerned, the books might as well lie with uncut leaves 
on the table.—Arkansas School Journal. 


Epucatrion.—The great benefit which a 
scientific education bestows, whether as training or as 
knowledge, is dependent upon the extent to which the 
mind of the student is brought into immediate contact 


with facts, — upon the degree to which he learns the 
habit of appealing directly to Nature.—Husley. 


Goop Lessons. — When will the teacher cease to 
confound lesson-hearing and teaching? “Come and 
recite your lessons ; ” “ Have you recited your lessons ?” 
are common expressions; they show which way the 
wind blows. The poor teacher hears lessons; he de- 
mands good lessons; he threatens dire punishment if 


the lessons are not learned. And the lesson-mill is 
grinding away at about as fearful a rate as ever; and 
yet this is the nineteenth century!”— WN. Y. School 
Journal. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE TRUANT? 


BY ALICE COOPER, BOSTON, 


The rod has not been spared; truant officers have 
done their best; schools for newsboys and bootblacks 
are in full blast ; the reform schools are crowded; tru- 
ant schools are in prospective; and yet there are tru- 
ants. What shall we do with the truants ?—an impor- 
tant query truly, but incomparably broader, grander, 
nobler the question, What shall we do to prevent tru- 
ancy? There are some subjects on which those talk 
the most who know the least. How shall we prevent 
truancy ? is a point our ablest disciplinarians have never 
fairly grappled with. This is an age of faithful, de- 
voted teachers; yet the coming teacher will have 
stronger faith in preventives. As we have failed to cure 
the disease, is it not wise to try and prevent it? As 
we cannot shield the truant from temptation, is it not 
well to train and strengthen him to meet and overcome 
it? Were half the time and attention given to punish 
truancy devoted to the prevention of it, there would be 
no need of truant officers. The truant needs help, and 
a strong but gentle hand to direct and hold him in the 
way he should go; he is not always a weak character, 
but often a tremendous power for evil in the school, 
neighborhood, or ranks of crime. How shall we change 
all this, that the developing forces within him may be- 
come influences for good? Threats and blows he ac- 
cepts ; he unflinchingly suffers the penalty one day, and 
is off the next. Stripes and imprisonments are power- 
less, —the records of our reform schools prove this, 
What shall we do with him ? 

Never meet a truant on his own level. Reach down 
and help him up to a higher atmosphere. Reach down 
far enough and deep enough to grasp the hand and 
touch the heart of the wanderer. Interest in the tru- 


eled through one of the rural parishes of Florida, after-iant for the truant’s sake, is the key to success in deal- 
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ing with them; follow him down the street, through 
the alley to the room he calls home,—often the abode of 
want and wretchedness. Do we wonder the hard- 
pressed child-nature seeks in the pure air and bright 
sunshine, companionship and sympathy ? Bacon says 
if we would conquer nature we must submit to her. Do 
we not know of notorious truants who have been saved 
by a good dinner every day, suitable clothing, or the 
reformation of intemperate parents ? 

Children should be taught there is no shame ih pov- 
erty ; that thrift, cleanliness, and happiness are found in 
the homes of the poor as in those of the rich. Have you 
not met the boy depraved by inheritance, corrupted by his 
surroundings, who, in the school-room learning what he 
might be, what he owght to be, has revealed to you his 
longing for something better than his poor starved life ? 
And have you not yourself trod the Delectable moun- 
tains while guiding such an one in the paths of self- 
reformation as he advances through temptations and 
difficulties, and instead of the idle, shiftless, or criminal 
burden to society, becomes the industrious, enterpris- 
ing, law-abiding citizen? Tell me not the teacher’s 
task is a thankless one. Is not training the child in 
right habits of thinking and doing, shaping the char- 
acter of those who may become the pride and glory of 
our humanity, satisfaction enough ? Well did Profes- 
sor Tholuck, famous for his success in winning aimless, 
reckless students to diligence and noble living, exclaim, 
at the age of more than fourscore years, “I have spent 
a blessed life among the young.” 

Yet truancy is sometimes found in the best families. 
The development of the moral sense of the child has 
been neglected ; his power of self-control is weak, per- 
chance for want of training,—is he to blame? Inher- 
ited tastes and inclinations tempt him at every step. Is 
he to blame for that ? Will fear or force meet his case ? 
What shall we do with him? Appeal to the little 
moral sense he has; incite the heroic and manly in his 
nature; train him to accept the good, and do right 
through love of the right; teach him to have faith in 
himself; and so, line upon line, here a little and there a 
little, we shall save the boy. 

“ What is the secret of your success in training ani- 
mals?” said a visitor to Barnum’s. “ Persistency,” was 
the reply. Faith and persistency, blended with tact 
and energy, are powerful weapons in the school-room ; 
but they who wield them well must be mighty in gen- 
tleness and tenderness. Such teachers are magnets, not 
icebergs; they will do nothing in disciplining a child 
that will provoke to truancy; they will not forget the 


boy-nature. Walter Scott sang in his manhood what 
many boys feel in boyhood, at the sight of a circus or 
sound of a drum, in the lines: 


“*T were worth ten years of mortal life, 
One glance at their array.”’ 


Thomas Arnold, in speaking of the nakedness of boy- 
nature, says, “The stars of nobleness which I see amid 
the darkness are so cheering, that one is inclined to 
stick to the ship again, and have another good try at 
getting her about.” Are we not amazed at the marvel- 
ous force of some teachers who rarely have a truant, 
even in districts where truancy abounds? By what 
golden bonds or adamantine chains do they bind their 
pupils to the school, save their intense earnestness and 
self-sacrifice for the welfare of the boy? And if ever 
truancy is banished from the school-room, to the teacher 
will be all the praise; for the individual, personal influ- 
on of the teacher is the only power on earth that can 

it. 

“Can you come a little earlier in the morning? ” 
said a teacher, very pleasantly. John assented, after 
some hesitation, for he was a noted truant, and the 
Lancers were to be out, and the teacher knew it, too. 

“Going?” said Bob, next morning. 

“No. I expect to correct papers; perhaps she will 
let you, if you ask her.” 

Tim and his brother were waiting at the corner for 


them. “Tim, let’s go to school ; *twon’t be much over 
there.” 


After much talking, they went with John to school. 
The teacher received them very cordially. The lessons 
were made unusually interesting that day. She told 
them the story of Ulysses ond Polyphemus; gave them 
a Greek vase to draw, and those who did well were 
allowed to carry their specimens home. 

“T suppose John is off with*the Lancers,” said his 
father. Just then he entered full of enthusiasm. 

“See my drawing, father; and the teacher told me 
about a great, cruel giant, twenty feet in hight, and how 
Ulysses mastered him by giving him wine to drink, and 
how enraged the giant was when he found a weakling 
had cheated him.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the father, turning to his eldest boy ; 
“drink has mastered me, too. Mike, do you hear it ?” 

“ Can’t you stop now ?” said John, timidly. 

“No, ’tis too late! too late!” 

“ Teagher says it is never too late to mend; and God 
helps those who help themselves.” 

“ Mind the teacher, John; mind the teacher. She will 
make a man of you, and that is what your father is 
not.” 

The codperation of parents strengthen the teacher ; 
the worst boy likes to have the teacher respect, rather 
than ignore his father and mother. 

“ Patrick is down at the wharf now; he may get into 
bad company. Please go and bring him to school.” 

“Patrick always did play truant,” said the father, 
and I suppose he always will; but for your sake I will 
find him.” 

I am afraid if the agent of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals had been near, there 
might have been trouble when his father found the boy, 
with several others, lazily lying in the soft sunshine lick- 
ing molasses as it oozed through the cracks of a hogshead, 
judging from his appearance as the father presented him 
to the teacher; yet in a few days he was away ; again 
the teacher brought the aid of the father with success, 
A week passed, and Patrick ventured to be absent one 
afternoon, but the teacher was at his house the next 
morning before he was up. “It is no use,” he said to 
his companions; “ she wont let me play truant ; besides, 
I guess she likes me.” 

Shall we ever resort to corporal punishment? I 
would never have the teacher represented as Nemesis, 
holding a sword or whip, the emblem of vengeance; 
yet there are some natures that can be reached only 
through fear. Al] punishments should be reformatory, 
and help the boy to higher, nobler aims and purposes. 
Will whipping do this? If it develop hatred, revenge, 
and dislike of school, better try the mild power; a fear- 
ful looking for of punishment is generally the cause of 
protracted truancy. 

“ Let him whip me; that is all he can do; he can’t 
stop me,” were the words overheard by the master, and 
like an arrow entered his soul. 

“TI wish to see you,” said he, as the boys passed out 
at recess. 

“T am sorry you were not here yesterday. Iam 
anxious to have you take a higher rank in your class. 
Do you think you can manage to be present every day 
till the end of the term ?” 

“T think so.” 

“My boy, have you ever thought of me as your 
friend ?” 

“No sir.” 

“ Well, from this time let us be friends. Shall we ?” 

“T’d like to be,” said the astonished pupil. 

The magic words of the master had awakened in the 
wayward, defiant truant thoughts, motives, and desires 
never before roused into action, and seemed like an in- 
spiration leading him to a better life. The master, too, 
learned a grand lesson that day, for in his anxiety to 
pull up the tares he had often uprooted much of the 
wheat, and in the class exercise from Goldsmith,— 

‘* Allured to brighter worlds and led the way,’’ 
the words emphasized had to him a deeper meaning 


than he had ever before conceived. 


In the dangerous current of truancy, the weak drifting 
into pauperism, the strong into crime, we disc¢ver 
many with all the elements that help build a noble 
character ; but the developmentdepends on the personal 
influence of the teacher. Shall we give, or withold it? 


CRAMMING. 


It is to be supposed that we are now committed for 
good and all to the competitive system ; and that, from 
“ boy-sorters ” and “ telegraph-learners,” up through as- 
cending ranks, civil and military, the principle of a se- 
lection of the fittest must prevail. But we are not sure 
whether we may not suggest the “survival of the fit- 
test” as a factor in the arrangement. The army of 
struggling and eager candidates on the march of intel- 
lect is very large; the number of those who fall out and 
faint by the way is by no means small. It is, and will 
continue to be, an open question whether, for many 
public appointments, a purely mental and educational 
test leads to wholly satisfactory results; but in this, as 
in many other matters, we are in the hands of advanced 
thinkers and doctrinaires. Atthe present moment, few 
persons at all acquainted with the matter are disposed 
to deny that the great majority of boys who are the 
possessors of brains, or anything that looks like brains, 
are called upon to do a great deal more work, day by 
day, in the school term than is really good for them. 

But many people who are disinterested and watchful 
are gradually discovering that in this system of “ pay- 
ment for results,” all is not right. When we know, as 
we do, public-school boys who, after the day’s ordinary 
routine of construing and parsing, and scanning and 
proving, cannot face the master in the morning without 
htree or more hours’ labor, protracted long beyond the 
time when not only all good little boys, but all sound 
and healthy big ones, ought to be asleep, a break down, 
more or less speedy, may with confidence be foretold, 
without any large measure of the gift of prophecy. The 
corpus sanum must be the accompaniment of the mens 
sana, or the boy is offtheline. It may be well enough for 
the seasoned book-worm, with his blood like table-beer, or 
the matured man of letters and student of long standing, 
who, unhurt, can burn the candle at both ends; but, in 
the case of the boy or youth, he works with an unfin- 
ished machine; the apples for the projected pudding 
are not ripe; the mental mallet is formed but of a sap- 
ling, and cannot stand the reiterated blow without its 
own indentation. Some people grumble a great deal 
about the length of vacations, as absurd, unconscion- 
able, and so oa; but the fact is that, at the pace tutors 
and boys are “pumped,” after some months they must 
“easy all.” Multatulit fecitqgue puer,” and “ sudavit” 
is beyond question, with the thermometer anywhere as 
it has been. Pater and mater must not be selfish. As 
a rule, we leave too much to the schoolmaster to save 
ourselves trouble. The Rev. Omnium Smatter is a very 
good man; none knows better than he how to “col- 
late” examination-papers, and cull therefrom the stock 
questions; none more skilled than he to give that super- 
ficial gloss and shallow veneer of knowledge which 
gains credit for greater depth. He gets them on; he 
passes seven out of ten; he is exalted to a lofty pedes- 
tal of infallibility ; and it is not until the family doctor 
has shaken his head very gravely at the pale-faced and 
over-taxed hero who has got “everything,” and beaten 
everybody, that he is for a time discredited. 

It is by no means an uncommon observation, as we 
review our old form-fellows, that not a few of those who 
were reckoned up as “awful asses,” somehow, have 
emerged in after-life from the obscurity of their youth 
into places of wealth, dignity, and honor. ‘The reason 
is not far to seek. They were dark horses; they never 
let out their running or their staying powers. Nature, 
in their case, positively declined to be forced. There 
was a good deal of mental reservation and storing-up 
of effort. Their brains refused to be “run off,” in 


“longs and shorts,” to be spun out into fifth and sixth 
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form yarn; they enjoyed a long intellectual minority, 
and they afterward came into possession. Success in 
life depends, to a very great extent, on a good digestion, 
a trustworthy set of nerves, and the power of being al- 
ways “there or thereabouts” when the course is cleared. 
The time is rapidly approaching when an interview with 
a really pleasant fool will afford a most charming 
change and welcome relief from the most overwhelming 
knowingness and priggishness of our premature breth- 
ren. Nor is the mischief of the masculine gender only. 
The Juggernaut car of the driving and competitive sys- 
tem is crushing beneath its wheels many of our daugh- 
ters and sisters. The female candidates for the “locals,” 
the aspirants for the class-lists and the tripos, go in for 
a strain to which the average female organization is un- 
equal. The way is strewn with wrecks, broken hopes, 
broken health ; but we suppose that the great principle 
of the survival of the fittest will here assert itself, and 


that in a future day it will be said of some great light 
that “his mother was ‘ senior wrangler’ bracketed 
with the Bishop of Banbury.”— Globe (London, Eng.) 


READING. 


BY MISS E. G. CILLEY, NORWICH, CONN, 


(Continued from last number.) 

After the class can distinguish and name fifteen or 
twenty words, we are ready to continue them in short 
sentences at first, but lengthening into stories. The chil- 
dren are delighted with this sentence-making, and enjoy 
giving each other sentences to read. 

The work thus far has been in script, but now I 
would give the printed word, and soon after teach the 
sounds. Leigh’s phonetic type has been a great help; 
by it the children learn to pronounce new words for 
themselves, and thus get on much more rapidly and in- 
telligently. I would say that I have not found the 
transition from the script to the print at all difficult, 
the two are so similar that after both forms of many 
familiar words are shown the class, the children recog- 
nize many other printed words from their likeness to 
the script. From my experience I should say that the 
change from script to print is a shorter and much easier 
step than the opposite. Our children read the script 
_ as readily as the print, and, in the same length of time, 
read the print as well as in those days when it was 
presented at the very start. By adding new words 
and continually changing the combinations on the 
board, we have much, and a great variety of, reading. 
But meanwhile the mothers of our pupils are wonder- 
ing what their children are learning? Why they have 
no books? And, perchance, think the teacher is not 
doing her duty. 

It is true we have no books, and we would not be 
hindered with them yet. But each child can pro- 
nounce distinctly thirty or forty words at sight, can 
sound the letters of each word, and can read slowly, 
distinctly, and with proper emphasis. This last result 
is furthered by familiar talk, with the reading and tell- 
ing of stories. I sometimes place my arm-chair down 
into the midst of the class, and while they cluster 
around, looking at the picturees, read to them in my 
most entertaining manner; and I have never failed to 
see good results follow, when next the children read to 
me. I know that better work can be done, when the 
books are not placed in the: hands of the little ones 
until the last sixteen or twenty weeks of the year. 
Charts may be used with profit twice or three times, 
but there is great danger that the work done with 
charts will be a rote exercise rather than real reading ; 
therefore, it seems to me, the blackboard and crayon 
are the teacher’s best friend. 

After such a drill as I have described, for twenty 
weeks a class can read several sets of first readers dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. But it will be profita- 
ble to keep up the board practice also. I have known 
a class trained in this way to read, in one year, the 
first readers of the Analytical, Franklin, and Appleton 


series, together with a good part of the Analytical Sec. 
ond Reader. 

In our supplementary reading, the aim should be 
not so much to teach new words, as to present the 
known words in a variety of combinations. Not that 
the question should be, “ How much have they read ?” 
instead of “How can they read?” We should go to 
neither extreme. But “we learn to read by reading.” 
And if, by much love and patience (for it will take both) 
we succeed in creating a love for reading and in form- 
ing careful and thoughtful habits, we have accomplished 
much ; and it is of vast importance that good habits are 
formed now. I never realized this fact more strongly, 
perhaps, than when I heard Miss Tichnor, in giving 
an account of her school in Utah, speak of one boy 
whose ambition was such, that, beginning without 
knowledge of the digits, he completed the common 
school arithmetic through Partial Payments in seven 
months, and did equally well in all the grammar school 
studies, with the exception of reading. “ For,” said 
Miss Ticknor, “he had formed such bad habits in read- 
ing, that I doubt whether he will ever be able to over- 
come them. What must be the strength of a habit 
that would baffle an ambition like his!” 

Writing is a great aid, and the ideal method of teach- 
ing reading would have the words written as soon as 
they can be recognized. Another advantage of the 
script method is, that but one form of the word is pre- 
sented at, first, to read and write. We have gained 
earlier and better results in both reading and writing 
by the use of this method. As soon as our pupils 
recognize a word, we teach them to imitate it; indeed 
they are kept writing nearly all of the time when at 
their seats, at first imitating the words we make for 
them, after a time writing from the printed words of 
their book, then from dictation, and finally writing 
letters and short stories for themselves. 

If, during the first year in school, we lay a good 
foundation in reading, the work of following ygars may 
be made delightful as well as profitable. Teaching our 
children to read the words fluently, while essential, is 
but a small part of the work we may do. It is our 
privilege to quicken them in appreciating the thoughts 
of the good and great, in all ages. We are not confined 
to our reading-books, but may glean from the broad 
fields of American and English literature. And, if we 
have charge of the reading of children from four to six- 
teen years of age, ought we not, think you, in that 
most impressible period of their life, help to cultivate 
a taste for’such reading as may be profitable to them, 
long after they have ceased to attend school? We work 
to bring all to this truest sense of reading. But if, in 
future years, I could feel sure that one child had been 
raised to this plane by my efforts, I should feel repaid 
for many weary years of labor. All the work depends 
upon the teacher. We are most practically the creators 
of our schools. Are we satisfied with the results? 
Let us not be content until we are sure we have done 
all, and the best, we are able to do. 


On THE Deatsu oF GARFIELD. — Fifty millions of 
people of many races, of many climes,—the workman, 
the farmer, the slave just made free, met together to 
choose the man whom they would call to the Presi- 
dency among mankind. God took him in his first hour 
of triumph and stretched him for seventy days upon a 
rack. He turned in upon that chamber a Drummond 
light, that all mankind might look in upon that cruel 
assay, and see what manner of men and what manner 
of women freedom calls to her high places. He re- 
vealed to them courage, constancy, cheerfulness, wo- 
man’s love, faith in God, submission to his will. Into 
what years of Europe, into what cycles of Cathay were 
ever crowded so much of hope and cheer for humanity 
as into the traged of Elberon ? Your prayers were 
not answered ; the bitter cup has not passed from jos 
but so long as human hearts endure, humanity wi 1 be 


strengthened and comforted because you have drunk it. 


|v Address of Senator Hoar of Mass., Sept. 26, 1881. 


INDIAN LITERATURE. 


BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D, 


In the celebrated historical library of the late John 
Carter Brown, of Providence, R. I., the department of 
what may be called Indian literature is well represented, 
I do not now refer to the two excellent copies of the 
Eliot Bible which are found there, — one, of the edition 
of 1663, and the other, of the edition of 1685, — nor to 
the two perfect copies of the New Testament, on the 
inside of the cover of one of which I find pasted these 
written words: “Sunday, Jan. 25, 1795. I took this 
Testament from the Prince of Orange’s library in his 
palace at Loo, which was abandoned to pillage, as a 
memorial of the melancholy scene. H. Turner.” In. 
addition to the foregoing, there are some forty other 
works in the Indian language, or upon matters espe- 
cially connected with Indian affairs. Among these is. 
a fine copy of Capt. Joseph Brant’s translation of the. 
Book of Common Prayer into Mohawk, 1787. 

One of the books which has particularly arrested my 
attention gives one a singularly graphic and life-like 
picture of what was transpiring in what we now call the 
“Pine State” of the Union, i. ¢, the State of Maine, 
large sections of it being but little better than a wilder- 
ness at the time of which I speak, nearly a century and 
a half ago. This book bears the following title: 

“A Conference held at the Fort at St. George’s, in 
the County of York, the fourth Day of August, Anno 
Regni Regis Georgii Secundi, Magne Brittaniw, France, 
et Hiberniw, etc., Decimo Sexto, Anno que Domini 
1742, between His Excellency William Shirley Esq., 
Captain General and Governor in Chief in and over His 
Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England, and the Chief Sachems and Captains of the 
Penobscott (and several other Eastern) Tribes of In- 
dians.” 

The book is made up of the Journal of each day’s 
proceedings of the Conference referred to. On the 2d 
of August, 1742, the Governor, with the gentlemen ac- 
companying him, arrives at the river St. George’s, and 
word is sent to the Indian tribes that he desires to meet 
them the next day on board the Province Galley. Ac- 
cordingly, at the time appointed, a committee of thirty- 
five of the Sachems and chief men from the several 
tribes wait on His Excellency, and are entertained with 
such a dinner as it is presumed they do not often get. 
The festive board is spread in the cabin of the Govern- 
ment Galley. During the entertainment arrangements 
are perfected for holding the proposed conference, 
to be held at the Fort on the neighboring shores.. 
The record describes the scene as follows: “His Ex-. 
cellency was seated at a large Table, under a hand-. 
some Field Tent, for that purpose erected, attended by 
His Majesty’s Council and the Honorable House of 
Representatives, with a great number of Gentlemen: 
and other Spectators; the Union Flagg flying at the 
front of said Tent. The several Sachems and Chief- 
captains of the Indian Tribes, after the usual salutations,. 
being seated under an opposite Tent, provided for that: 
purpose.” Certain preliminaries were attended to, and’ 
then the Governor made his opening speech to the In.. 
dians. In this speech he endeavored to recure their: 
good-will by making promises of the most generous na-- 
ture, and asking them frankly to unfold any grievances: 
of which they might have been the subjects. The In- 
dians, by their speaker, Locon, replied, expressing their’ 
pleasure in meeting the Chief Magistrate of the State, 
and assured him that on the morrow they would be 
ready to meet him and make a statement of their wants,. 
and also their wishes, with regard to the future. After 
some farther conversation, the health of His Majesty, 
George, was drank, and as an evidence of the wish of 
Governor Shirley to conciliate his dusky guests, we are: 
informed that “ His Excellency being informed that the 
Squaws were at a small distance from the Tent on the 
Hill, ordered them and their Papooses a glass of wine, 
with his service to the Squaws. His Excellency also 


ordered a glass of Rum to the young men who appeared. 
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under arms, as a guard to the Sachems, about one hun- 
dred and twenty in number.” 

The Conference was renewed the next day, August 5. 
After the formal congratulations of the morning, Locon 
proceeded to the consideration of the chief matters 
which the Indians desired to lay before the Governor ; 
viz., the article in the treaty of 1727 which had refer- 
ence to trade, about the non-fulfillment of which they 
thought they had reason to speak, in the way of com- 
plaint. The Governor promised to consider their .griev- 
ance, and the Conference broke up for that day, to be 
renewed the next, August 6, when the Governor en- 
deavored to convince the Indians that the English, in 
their trading, had adhered to the Treaty of 1727, He 
promised that certain things, of which they complained, 
should be rectified. The minutes of the Conference indi- 
cate that the Indians were no fools, and that they could 
see through the attempts of the English traders to 
cheat them, while, at the same time, they indicate that 
sometimes they had little regard to the distinctions be- 
tween “mine and thine,” — in short, that if a good op- 
portunity offered they could be, and were, arrant thieves. 

Besides the Journal of the Conference to which allu- 
sion has been made, I find another work which has in- 
terested me much, especially as it has to do with the 
early history of one of our leading New England insti- 
tutions,—Dartmouth College. The book referred to is 
President Wheelock’s Narrative of the Original Design, 
Rise, Progress, and Present State of the Indian Charity 
School in Lebanon. The narrative was in the form of a 
communication, addressed to the “ Right Honorable 
William, Marquis of Lothian.” The plea for a vigor- 
ous sustaining of the school, and of missions among 
the Indians is thus put forth : 

“Tt has seemed to me he must be stupidly indifferent 
to the Redeemer’s cause and Interest in the world; and 
criminally deaf and blind to the Intimations of the 
Favour and Displeasure of God in the Dispensation of 
his Providence, who could not perceive plain Intima- 
tions of God’s Displeasure against us for this neglect- 
inscribed in Capitals on the very front of divine Dis- 
pensations from year to year, in permitting the sav, 
ages to be such a sore scourge to our land, and make 
such depredations on our Frontiers, inhumauly butch- 
ering and Cuptivating our People, not only in a Time 
of War, but when we had good reason to think (if we 
ever had) that we dwelt safely by them.” 

This charity school, commenced by Dr. Wheelock, at 
Lebanon, was subsequently transferred to Hanover, and 
became an adjunct of Dartmouth College. 

In an Appendix of a “Continuation of the Narra- 
tive” is a short account of the mission of three clergy- 
men to the Indians in the province of Quebec. One 
object which was had in view was, if possible, to get 
some pupils for the charity school connected with Dart- 
mouth College. With great frankness the Journal 
tells us that “ the wife of Joseph (the Indian sachem of 
St. Francois), and her French relatives, are very much 
against his sending his son; they tell him that the boy 
will turn heretic, and be ruined forever; but he encour- 
ages himself and his brethren and sisters against their 
insinuations, by telling them that God will preserve 
their children, and lead them in the right way, and when 
they are instructed in both the Papist and Protestant 
religions, they will be capable of choosing that which 
is best.” And to the credit of at least one Catholic 
priest it may be said, that when the little party of 
Protestant missionaries, with the five Indian boys who 
were to accompany them to Hanover, were about to 
leave St. Francois, they called upon Pére Germain, the 
Jesuit missionary, who treated them with great com- 
plaisance and many tokens of friendship. “He seems,” 
they said, “to be generous, catholic, and benevolent in 
his principles and behavior; approved of taking the 
Indian boys, gave them some good advice, and wished 
us @ prosperous journey.” 

There are other Indian books in this connection, of 
which I would like to speak. They relate to subjects 
which have a peculiar interest, dealing, as they do, in 
matter’s pertaining to the history and fortunes of races 


that seem to be fast dwindling away. I must, however, 
deny myself the pleasure of farther exploring a field 
from which a careful gleaner might gather many things 
worthy of preservation. 


THE REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION. 


It is doubtful whether the generality of well-educa- 
ted men fully appreciate the great, the radical, and the 
almost revolutionary change which has in the past 
thirty or forty years come over the scope and spirit of 
English liberal education. Indeed, it can hardly be 
termed achange; but might be more correctly des- 
ignated as a substitution of one branch of human 
knowledge for another. For, whereas, in the first forty 
years of the present century, the dead languages, 
especially Latin and Greek, history, logic, and meta- 
physics, fairly held their own against the competative 
sciences of mathematics, mechanics, physics, and chem- 
istry, and the systematic or classificatory subjects of 
botany, geology, and zodlogy as topics of teaching and 
examination, they seem at the end of the second forty 
to have been all but superseded. No doubt in the 
main, the revolution, great as it undoubtedly is, has 
proved salutary. Englishmen, with their charac- 
teristic tenacity of existing forms, had retained all but 
unchanged in their large public schools and in the older 
universities a form of intellectual culture which really 
originated in the middle ages, or at the latest with the 
restoration of learning. This is no mere figure of 
speech. The writer of the present remarks took his 
first childish lessons, after mastering the rudimentary 
arts of reading and writing, from “The Boke of Roger 
Ascham,” and received his first rewards for saying, 
parrot-like by rote, the ancient farragos now only 
known by their initial words,—“ Propria que maribus,” 
“ Que genus,” and “ As in presenti.” Of the present 
generation, not one in a thousand has ever even heard 
of these mediwval aid-mémoires, or of the somewhat 
more useful scholastic scheme of syllogisms, beginning 
with the cabalistic formula, “ Barbara Celarent.” 
Later on, he and his companions were expected weekly 
to manufacture, nolentes volentes, a certain quantity of 
poetry,—God save the mark !—in the Latin and Greek 
tongues. He can well remember his father’s remon- 


strance on finding him working at “ that nasty chemis- 
try, when you have not done your Latin verses.” — From 
“ Progress of Higher Science-Teaching,” in Popular 
Science Monthly for Sept. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


In the Manual Général there is a circular from an inspector 
of schools to the teachers of his district on the subject of His- 
tory and how it is to be taught, which, though of course more 
applicable to the teachers of France, may be read with profit 
by all others. He alludes to the fact that one is apt to dwell 
too much on the early ages, and spend too much time on the 
remote periods and characters of history, to the consequent 
neglect of the more modern and more useful epochs. He 


says: 
“It is good, without doubt, to know about the reigns of 
Clovis, Charlemagne, Louis XI., and other princes who, by 
licy or combats, have consoiidated the soil of the country; 
ut it is also good to learn the history of the class which, at 
first oppressed, despised, has by the incessant labor of twelve 
or thirteen centuries, freed itself, elevated and enlightened 
itself, and has finished by absorbing in its vast bosom and 
founding into a we democracy obstinate castes and re- 
fractory hierarchies. . . . . Place present times by the 
side of the past, and the child will soon see which has the ad- 
vantage. hat was French society before the Revolution? 
What is it to-day? Into how many classes was the nation 
divided, and how have these classes been merged into a state 
of civil and political equality? .. . . In what measure 
have sentiments of humanity and solidarity been developed 
between peoples and individuals? What was done in former 
days to relieve public or private misery? What are to-day the 
services of public assistance, its resources, its diverse forms ? 
All our provident institutions, my 4 banks, societies for 
mutual succor, for life insurance, are they ancient or modern ? 
Did one see in preceding centuries those magnificent bursts of 
international charity, those great and fruitful subscriptions, 
which prove that the misfortunes of one people find an echo 
in the hearts of other peoples? What has been the 
of industry, commerce, agriculture, letters, the arts ow 
have the experimental sciences, in less than a century,’changed 
the face of the world? Railroads, steamboats, the electric 


telegraphs, etc., ali those astonishing and fertile inventions,—in 
how long a time has one seen them spring up? What diverse 


formerly do for the instruction of the people? And wha tdoes 
one, or rather what does not one, do now for it? In what 
country of the world can the child of the people, if intelligent 
and laborious, raise himself more surely or quickly to the rank 
and functions to which his aptitude maycallhim? ... . 
Thus understood, thus given, the teaching of history must 
engender in the soul those sentiments of gratitude and wise 
patriotism which will afterward preserve one from anti-polit- 
ical impatience and anti-social aberrations.’’ 


ABOUT SEEDS. 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 

The frequent peculiarities in the structure of seeds and their 
vessels, suggest that seeds have peculiar wants; that some de- 
sire, or are forced to migrate, while others have a stronger 
love of home, or have not the means of leavingit. With this 
thought in view, let us consider somewhat the structure of 
seeds as adapted to their roving or non-roving dispositions. 

Apparently, some plants, — for instance, most of the polyg- 
onums, mustards, and parsleys,—like to have their offspring 
settle in their immediate neighborhood, since the seeds them- 
selves, as well as the vessels containing them, are smooth, and 
not formed so as to take advantage of any outside means 
for leaving home; and, if they do so at length, they are not 
accountable, since they are carried away unresistingly by 
birds, beasts, and man, Plants like the jewel-weed and the 
geranium, of smooth seeds and seed-vessels, apparently realiz- 
ing the inability of their seeds to leave the parental domain, 
propel them from their elastic cradles to some distance, where 
they are obliged to spring for themselves. Darwin, with a 
higher flight of imagination than usual, says in reference to the 
jewel-weed (Impatiens fulva): 


“* With fierce distracted eye Impatience stands, 
Swolls her pale cheeks, and brandishes her hands, 
With and hate the astonished grove alarms, 
And huris her infants from her frantic arms.”’ 


“The beaks attached to the stork’s-bill become spirally 
twisted when ripe, often springing to a considerable distance 
from the parent plant. They are furnished on the inner side 
with long elastic bristles; and being hygrometric, uncurl when 
moistened. The combined action of beak and bristles thus 
gives to the seed the power of locomotion at every change in 
the moisture of the atmosphere. A twisted capsule, if moist- 
ened and laid on a sheet of paper, will, in its effort to straight- 
en itself, soon crawl an inch or more away from the spot on 
which it was laid. The seed-vessels of the English gorse burst 
elastically in hot weather with a crackling noise, scattering the 
seeds on all sides.’”” The pumpkin-shaped fruit of the Amer- 
ican sand-box tree expands and bursts with a kind of deto- 
nation. 

Other plants,— for instance, most species of the com- 
posite family,— give their seeds the means of seeking their 
fortune at an early age. These seeds are natural-born 
rovers, improvident and venturesome, parasitic or soaring, 
and, having, been provided with parachutes for riding on 
the winds, they start off, trusting like condensed Micawbers, 
that something rich will turn up for each one of them. How 
airily float the gossamer parachutes of the dandelion, ground- 
sel, thistle, and sow-thistle! When these delicate, sheeny, 
little wronauts come sailing into a school-room, how univer- 
sal is the impulse in the quick-eyed children to speed them on 
with a sly puff, thus unconsciously hastening the work of dis- 
tribution! The thistle-down! what an aimless vagabond it 
seems, bobbing up and down, now here, now there, knocked 
about by every breath of wind, and catching at every straw; a 
creature of circumstance, a happy-go-lucky, never to be de- 
pended upon! 

Of the same nature are the seeds of the aster, hawkweed, 
lettuce, fleabane, golden-rod, and other species of the compos- 
ite family. The old plants keep the young seeds in the heads, 
which serve as nests or cradles, till they are mature enough to 
fly away; and then, the hold of the parents being withdrawn, 
as in the case of the eagle, the winds take them up and bear 
them to new and distant homes. The farmer, anticipating 
this summer flight of the ‘‘ white-weed ” (ox-eye daisy) seeds, 
before they have time to ripen, cuts down their nests, and so 
prevents the spreading of the troublesome plants. If the seeds 
once complete their arrangements for the flight, unaided man 
is as powerless to stop them as to control a cloud of gnats or 
a swarm of ants. What an excess of plumage have the seeds 
of the milkweed, willow-herb, clematis, and cotton! Among 
other seeds they are the birds of paradise, their heavy plum- 
age being more cumbersome than that of the seeds of the 
aster tribe. 

Many seeds, or their coverings, are provided with hooks, 
awns, or barbs, by which they cling with great tenacity to the 
wool, hair, or fur of roving animals, the feathers of birds, and the 
clothing of men. Such seeds, or seed-vessels, are found in the 
bedstraws, geum, hooked crowfoot, sanicle, carrot, sweet cicely, 
white mustard, wild liquorice, cocklebur, spotted medick, agri 
mony, enchanter’s nightshade, hound’s-tongue, scorpion-grass, 
teasel, and burdock. All these seeds are great rovers, but 


their part consists in making every moving thing they can 
hook on to perform the part of “Sinbad the Sailor,” and 
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carry them for days and weeks wherever they wish togo. The 
“fuller’s teasel’’ is found mostly in Europe, and has large 
heads of flowers imbedded in stiff, hooked bracts. An Eng- 
lish botanist, speaking of this plant, says: “‘ These heads are 
set in frames, and used in dressing broadcloth, the hooks 
catching up and removing all loose particles of wool, but giv- 
ing way when held fast by the substance of the tloth. This is 
almost the only process in the manufacture of cloth which it 
has been found impossible to execute by machinery; for, al- 
though various substitutes have been proposed, none has 
proved, on trial, exactly to answer the purpose intended.” 

No vivid imagination is needed to trace the analogy between 
the behavior of certain plants and seeds and the actions of 
men. Among men the burs and thistle-downs are fully repre- 
sented. Many a shrewd, impecunious man, many a clever 
woman has traveled extensively on the strength of real or pre- 
tended friendship for certain wealthy persons. In less-defined 
ways most of us are hooking on to some one else who is sup- 
posed to be able to do something for us without exacting an 
equivalent service. How precisely does the thistle-down image 
the happy-go-lucky, the aimless, the soaring visionary,—now 
here, now there, and never to be depended upon! The wal- 
nuts and acorns, and other smooth seeds, plump right down 
to the earth, and, if unmolested, will work out their existence 
in young plants or perish in the attempt, as many do. They 
image the independent, resolute, vigorous men, who become 
the oaks and hickories of the Nation. 


PROGRESS IN ELEMENTARY METHODS. 


BY Z. RICHARDS. 

There are many evident signs of real progress in the art and 
methods of elementary teaching. The days of ruts and old- 
fogyism are numbered, and it is to be hoped that they are near 
their end. But it seems to be a hard matter to get the car of 
progress out of ruts. Some people seem to prefer ruts to a 
smooth, macadamized, or concrete road, simply because the 
ruts save the effort of guiding the car. They are too lazy to 
travel, even upon a smooth and level road-bed, unless some 
one guides them, Again, many will travel upon a smooth and 
well-trod road, provided it can be made smooth without their 
own personal labor and efforts. Butif any work is to be done, 
to clear up the track, or to provide means for locomotion, or 
make the work more effective and pleasant, they are always 
ready to shirk such, and, leaving it to be done by those who 
are progressive and enterprising, they always hold themselves 
ready to claim the honors and emoluments, Conservatism has 
its merits; but when it despises progress, and opposes change 
or reform, merely because it is change or reform, then it be- 
comes a formidableenemy to human improvement. The pride 
and shackles of conservatism hold many a person back from 
the work of real reform. 

But progress is a law of nature, The world of mind cannot 
stand still. Men will think and reason, and ask why and 
wherefore; and when a reform is needed, there is enough of 
the divine in some of God’s creatures to induce them to make 
the necessary sacrifice to secure such a reform. The inspira- 
tion to progress may be seen in the frequent utterances of 
many of the leading educators of the day. Teachers and su- 
perintendents, of philosophic and philantbropic minds, find 
by experience and special observation, that there are radical 


defects in the common methods of training children, and some | &, 


few have moral courage and decision enough to give expression 
to their views, though very few are willing to commit them- 
selves to the radical reform necessary to put their views into 
practical operation. 

Superintendent Rickoff, of Cleveland, “‘ protests against the 
practice of giving so much time in graded schools to arithme- 
tic, grammar, and geography ”’; that they are “‘ usually taught 
in advance of the pupil’s ability to understand them.” The 
study of English grammar, he says, is generally ‘‘ only an ex- 
ertion of the verbal memory,’’ and “‘ beyond the capacity of 
children in our elementary schools,’ In regard to arithmetic, 
his position is, that one-half, or more, of the usual time spent 
in the study of it is useless. 

Superintendent Newell, of Maryland, declares he ‘‘ would 
give to spelling only one-quarter of the time usually devoted 
to it”; “would discard English grammar altogether,’’ and 
“one-third of arithmetic’; and he would “ abolish history 
and geography in name, but not in reality.” , 

Similar opinions have been expressed by different authors 
of educational papers, read of late at the various State educa- 
tional associations. Yet, for the most part, these criticisms 
and views are iconoclastic. While they would break up the 
old, absurd methods and courses of primary-school study, they 
offer no substitute, and neither recommend nor adopt any 
method of reform; and some of them turn a cold shoulder to 
the very few who propose a more common-sense curriculum of 
training. While, for the most part, the spirit and principles 
of these criticisms are correct, they plainly show that their au- 
thors have not systematized any better methods. What is 
wanted now is, first, a better and more common-sense curric- 
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ulum, or course of studies for elementary schools, — in other 
words, an eclectic course of training ; and, in the second place, 
a set of school officers and supervisors who have the qualifica- 
tions, skill, and moral courage to insist on a strict observance 
of such a course. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 
BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. XVI. 


Apparatus necessary in the following exercise: A balance, 
a little pail, a heavy solid which has been moulded in the pail, 
some water; some brine; a small piece of rock, a thread, or a 
hair; a small block of wood; some putty, a cylindrical tin box 
(such as a mustard-box), an awl, some strong thread or fine wire 
six inches long; a little lard, some pasteboard, scissors, a pin; 
a tumbler, a saucer; a block of wood weighing ten grammes, 
& sponge. 

EXPERIMENT, OBSERVATION. 


*Exactly balancealittle The equilibrium is de- 
pail, from the bottom  stroyed; é.¢.,the solid water loses weight; i.¢., 
of which is suspended a is buoyed up. it is not so heavy as in 
heavy solid which has air. 
been moulded in the 
pail, and then plunge 

he solid into water. 


Fill the little pail which The equilibrium is 
restored. 


INFERENOE. 
A body plunged into 


is above water with A sinking body plunged 
water. into water a 
Compare the volume weight equal to the 


The volumes are 
of the solid with the equal, 

volume of the fluid in 

the pail. 


Plunge the body into The equilibrium is 
brine instead of water, not restored. 
having the little pail 

tilled with water. 
Fill the pail with brine The equilibrium is 
instead of water. restored. 


General Inference.—A sinking body when plunged into any liquid loses 
a weight equal to the weight of its volume of that liquid. _— 


Remove the little pail It weighs fifty 
with its weight pa 
the arm of the balance, 

and weigh a small, ir- 
regular piece of rock. 
Suspend the little piece It weighs forty + 
of rock by meansofa grammes. 
long hair or a piece of 

fine thread below the 

scale-pan, plunge it 

into water, and care- 

fully weigh. 


Norr.—A cubic centimeter of water weighs one gramme. 


With the general infer- A volume of water The volume of the rock 
ence regard the bitof equaltothe volume of is tencubic centimeters. 


weight of its volume of 
water. 


Asin body plun 
equal to the weight of 
its volume of brine. 


The little piece of rock 
loses ten grammes. 


rock and its loss of 
weight. 


the rock weighs ten 
grammes. 


Norse.—The cubical contents of an i 
weighing it in air, then in water, and from the difference calculating 


solid may be found by 


volume, 
Carefully weigh a little It weighs ten 
block of wood. mimes. A floating body plunged 
Suspend it in water be- It floats and weighs into a liquid loses its 
low its scale-pan bya nothing. entire weight. 
tine thread, and weigh. 
Plunge the cylindrical} The water overflows. ) 
iece of putty intoa 
iy full of water. A sinking body planged 
ollectthe water which The tin box is exact- } 
overflows in a saucer ly filled. aad. Volume of that 
under the tumbler and . 
pour it into the little 
tin box. 
Pl into the full The water overflows. 
tumbler a dry block of 
rammes. into a liquid displaces 
the + ® an amount of liquid 
thesaucer belowina w 
small sponge that has grammes. equal to its own weight. 
been weighed, and then 
weigh. 


* A piece of 
study Pe Speci: Gravity may be made accord 
n from the pantry an empty, cylindrical tin box, such as comes 


tion: 


for illustrating the les involved in the 


ng to the following descrip- 


from the grocer’s filled with apenas pepper or mustard. A box two inches 
8 n 


deep and one and three-fou 
size. Throw away the cover. 


ine 


diameter will be a convenient 
Punch a small hole, the size of a pin, 


th h the middle of the bottom, and also punch two small holes within 
an olg th of an inch of the upper edge of the box, into which may be tied 


a piece of strong thread or 


ne wire, six inches long, so as to suspend the 


box like a little pail fromone arm of thebalance. A solid which will sink 
in water, | insoluble in water, and which is exactly the size of the inside of 


the box, must now be o 


btained. Putty ma 
the box a very thin coat of lard. At the 


be used. 
ttom, inside of the box, now 


Give the inside of 


a table, suspend by a thread or wire a little, thin, circular 
made large in diameter as the box. "The thread or 
wire should be strong, quite fine, and firmly fastened to the disc of paste- 


board, Hold the thread in a vertical position, and cram 


utty around it 


into the box until the box is exactly full. The putty should be as atiff as 


ible, and yet soft enough to 


rmit the box to be 


perfectly filled. 


the top of the putty; see that the thread is quite near the center; 
ane be box sar a ove or lam , 80 as to melt the lard, and invert the 


whole three or four inches above 
the bottom and side, pull down gently on thes 
of putty will come out having the size 
hole in the bottom of the box is open 
slides out. Let the putty dry fora 


e table; tap the box with the finger on 

Ering, and the little cylinder 
that is wanted. See that 
so that air may enter as the putty 


the small 


day or two, and then attach it to the 


bottom of the empty box by passing a loop of thread through the small 


hole in the box, and then through the 
in. Make the little box wa t 


P 
of the balance after removing one of 
py Gescribed in the experiments. 


like THE JouRNAL much 
fresh from the laborato: 


— “ What the North 


ical literature of the time, 


means of tal 
the 


ries of living, wor! 


loop inside the box slip a common 


low; suspend it from 
pans, and proceed 


number contains 
teachers.” —J. W. Rust. 


Review \s to the'more 


ephemeral period- 
EDUCATION is to other literature of the subject 


of which it treats. Published 1s ¢ Each number is a volume 
y 


within itself. It is now entering its secon 


ear.’’—The Student. 


— “ Your paper, an old friend from the first number, is indispensable.” 


8. BELLOWS, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


QUOTATIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
(Colloquy for Boys and Girls.) 


ARRANGED BY DELIA T. SMITH. 
First Boy.— All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
Second B.—And mine a sad one. 
Third B.— Let me play the fool; , 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. 
Fourth B.—Those that are fools, let them use their talents, 
Fifth B.—This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool; 
And, to do that well, craves a kind of wit. 

Sizth B.—Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may play 
the fool nowhere but in his own house, 

First Girl.—I had rather have a fool to make me merry, than 
experience to make me sad. 

Second B.—I cannot hide what I am: I must be sad when I 
I have cause, and smile at no man’s jests. 

First G.—He hears merry tales, and smiles not: I fear he 
will prove the weeping philosopher when he grows old, being 
so full of unmannerly sadness in his youth, 

Second B,—There’s nothing in this world can make me joy: 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 
Third B.—Why should a man whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 
Sleep when he wakes ? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ? 
Second B.—Every one can master a grief but he that has it. 
First B.—Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you lve place to accidental evils. 
Second G.—There was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently. 
First G.—But much of grief shows still some want of wit. 
Third B.—There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond; 
And do a willful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 
As who should say, *‘ J am Sir Oracle 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.”’ 

First B.—This fellow speaks an infinite deal of nothing. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 
chaff; you shall seek all day ere you find them; and when you 
have them, they are not worth the search. 

Second B.—A college of wit-crackers cannot flout me out of 
my humor. Dost thou think I care for a satire or an epigram ? 

Third B.—Go, let him have a table by himself; for he does 
neither affect company, nor is he fit for it indeed. (Turning 
to a very small boy.) Boy, what sign is it, when a man of 
great spirit grows melancholy ? 

Small B.—A great sign, sir, that he will look sad. 

Third B.—Why, sadness is one and the self-same thing, 
dear imp. 

Small B.—No, no; i’ faith, sir, no. 

Third B.—How canst thou part sadness and melancholy, my 
tender juvenal ? 

Small B.—By a familiar demonstration of the working, my 
tough senior. 

Third B.—Why tough senior ? why tough senior ? 

Small B.—Why tender juvenal ? why tender juvenal ? 

Third B.—I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent epi- 
theton, appertaining to thy young days, which we may nom- 
inate tender. 

Small B.—And I, tough senior, as an appertinent title to 
your old time, which we may name tough. 

Third B. (Turning away.)—So wise, so young, they say, do 
ne’er live long. (Turning to second boy.) hat, man, cour- 
age yet! What cannot be avoided ’twere childish weakness to 
lament or fear. 

Sixth B.—What fates impose, that men must needs abide. 

It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

Second G.—There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune, 
Third G.—Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Fourth G.—The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
and ill together; our virtues would be proud, if our faults 
mys them not; and our crimes would despair, if they were 
not cherished by our virtues. 

Fourth B.—Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Fifth B.—Past, and to come, seem best; things present, 

worst; 
We are time’s subjects. 
Sixth B.—There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
Fourth G.— To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

First B.—Good sentences, and well pronounced. 

Fourth G.—They would be better if well followed. 

First G.—If to do were as easy as to know what were good 
to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages 
princes’ palaces. 

Sizth B.—It is agood divine that follows his own instructions. 

Fourth G.—I can easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. 

First B.—Pr’ythee, no more ponte. 

Men of few words are the men. 
Third G.—They say, best men are moulded out of faults. 


Fourth B.—What a piece of work is man! How noble in 
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reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and moving, how 
express and admirable! in action, how like an angel! in appre- 
hension, how like a god! 

Fith B.—Know thou this: that men are as the time is. 

Fifth G.—Oh, what may man within him hide, 

Though angel on the outward side! 

There is no trust, 

No faith, no honesty in man; all perjured, 

All forsworn, all naught, all dissembiers. 
Sizth B.—Women say 80; they will say anything. 
Second G.—Men were deceivers ever, 

One foot in sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing, constant never. 

Fiyth G.—Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 
t And with a virtuous visor hide Soup vieo! 

Fifth B.—Nay, women are frail, too. 

Sizth B.—Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves, 

Which are as easy broke as they make forms. 
Fourth B.—Who is’t can read a woman ? 
Third B.—Woman,—that is like a German clock, 
Still a repairing, ever out of frame. 
Sizth B.—She cannot love, nor take no shape nor project of 
affection, 
She is so self-endeared. 

Second G.—Women being the weaker vessels, are ever thrust 
to the wall. 

Third G.—Man is a giddy thing, and this is my conclusion. 

Fifth. B.—Thou wilt never get thee a husband, if thou be so 
shrewd of thy tongue. 

First G.—I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had 
made men, and not made them well, they imitated humanity 
so abominably. 

Fourth B.—This is the most unkindest cut of all. 

Third B.—Make the doors upon a woman’s wit, and it will 
out at the casement; shut that, and it will out at the key-hole; 
stop that, ’twill fly with the smoke out at the chimney. 

First G.—A fine volley of words, and quickly shot off. 

Second B.—Oh, how this discord doth afflict my soul! 

I love not many words: 
Words, words, mere words; no matter from the heart. 

Fourth G.—Well, thus we play the fools with the time; and 
the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us. 

Fifth G.—I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn into 
silence; and discourse grow commendable in none but parrots. 

First B.—Our revels now are ended. These our actors have 
been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the scraps. 

At once, good night; 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 


First G.— 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boston, November 8, 1881. 

Boston dedicated another school-house last week. It had 
been built some four or five years, to be sure; but it is only 
within a year that it has been lifted to the dignity of a gram- 
mar-schoo! building, and officered according to rule and regu- 
lation. Moreover, a portrait of the mayor had just been pre- 
sented to it by a few ladies living at the Court end of the city, 
and a dedication ceremony offered a fitting opportunity to un- 
veil the painting (which, by the way, is a very excellent one), 
and thereby lift into greater prominence the generous thought- 
fulness of the donors. I understand that there was consider- 
able “‘ flow of soul’’ on the occasion; the governor, who came 
down from the State House to present the portrait, being very 
happy, and the mayor as happily meeting wit with wit. I 
have not had the fortune to see the building except upon the 
outside. It is a very sober, dignified structure, not at all ex- 
travagant, either in its proportions or its ornamentation, and 
quite unlike, therefore, its very pretentious neighbor, the Eng- 
lish and Latin Schools farther east. From what I can gather 
from those present, the speeches were devoted to congratulat- 
ing the public that a grammar school had been built on piles 
in the Back Bay, and that the children of wealth and devour- 
ers of celestial bon-bons were beginning their school-life in 
democratic simplicity. Mr. Crowley, the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the school, said that, while he believed 
every parent should have the privilege of sending his child to 
a public or private school, as he might select, yet he admired 


the independence, the nobleness, and the patriotism of that 
t wie sends his boys and girls to the public schools. Dr. 
Philbrick, who was present, thought the unique wo 3 about 


the school was the fact that it was filled with the children of 


the well-to-do class. It seems to me somewhat strange that R 


Dr. Philbrick (if he has been reported correctly) should have 
considered such a fact as unique at all. If my memory serves 
me right, he has, on more than one occasion, proclaimed it as 
the crowning glory of the public schools of Boston, that private 
schools do not flourish very well within its boundaries. 


THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
are out with their annual report. The Transcript has spread 
it before its readers; the Herald, the other day, contained an 
editorial suggested by it, — a special plea, apparently in their 
behalf; and the Traveller has characterized it as a bid for re- 
election. It is clearly written, and, so far as rhetoric is con- 


was formerly at the head of a grammar school in Roxbury. 
My acquaintance with him is limited to a glance I had of him 
years ago at a Norfolk Co, Teachers’ Convention. He appeared 


joke to an educational theory or a formula in didactics. For 
some reasons best known to himself and the school committee, 
he resigned his position at the head of a public school, and 
opened a private one. This he afterward relinquished, and 
became a sort of a lay preacher among the Unitarians. His 
success in this was not so marked as to justify his long contin- 
uing in it, and after a while he secured an appointment as 
agent of the Board of Education. His repute among educators 
has never been very high, and his election to the Board of Su- 
pervisors was a matter for surprise to those best acquainted 
with him. The Traveller has ridiculed the statements he has 
made concerning the duties of the Board of which he is a 
member, It does seem strange, if not senile, for a school offi- 
cial to bring to the attention of a school board, as worthy of 
statement, that he attended meetings of sub-committees, con- 
sulted with teachers and candidates for schools, examined text 
books, and supervised the printing of examination-papers. 
But the Supervisors have been accused of giving, through the 
author of the Report, false impressions to the public. The 
present methods of teaching in the primary schools are ex- 
tolled; they have lead to greater progress, greater enthusiasm, 
and less insubordination. If such be the result of the work of 
the Board of Supervisors, they should be commended, and 
that most heartily. But an important question suggested to 
the outsider would be, What do you mean by “ progress,” 
“‘enthusiasm,”’ “insubordination’’ ? Does“ progress”” mean 
added knowledge, more capacity for work? But the very 
schools which the author of the Report supervised for two 
years, and which were taken by another supervisor in Septem- 
ber last, were in such a condition that it is reported that the 
labor of days was required to place them under proper condi- 
tions for teaching. Moreover, in one of the best schools in 
that section of the city, containing most excellent teachers, 
the present supervisor finds the first class of the primary 
school able to read only in the First Reader. It is also a fact, 
or rather, I should say, it is a rumor so well buttressed that 
it may be considered almost a fact that, with the exception of 
those schools which have been supervised for the last two 
years by the former master of the Eliot School, who has kept 
more steadily on in the “‘ even tenor of his way,’’ the children 
came into the grammar schools more poorly prepared in the 
fundamentals of knowledge, and also older, than for years be- 


fore. Does Mr. Kneeland mean by ‘enthusiasm ’’ eagerness 
for play, or thirst for knowledge? Is there less of insubor- 
dination because children have been under superior manage- 
ment, or because teachers, hampered by rule, have allowed 
more to have their ‘‘own sweet way’’? These are all perti- 
nent questions, and the judgment of the teacher, as weil as 
that _ supervisor, is wanted before they can be correctly 


THE APPOINTMENT 


of Supt. Stone, of Springfield, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr. Rice from the Board of Education, was 
a most excellent one. There is too great a tendency to place 
in such positions mere office-hunters,—‘“‘ soldiers of fortune.’’ 
Does a man write a pamphlet which, because of its effrontery 
and cut-and-slash style, is a seven-days’ wonder, why, give 
him a seat at the council-board. Has a man, voluble of 
tongue and eloquent, made a speech on some marked occasion, 
then lift him into prominence where he can make more 
speeches, and show what a donkey he can be at legislation. 
Mr. Stone, of Springfield, is an educator in the broadest and 
best sense of that word. He began as a teacher, had a long 
and successful experience, and went directly from the school- 
master’s to the superintendent’s desk. He has always lived 
with, and in, the profession. Heis fluent in speech and carries 
a facile pen. But there is no venom upon his tongue, neither 
does gall drip from his quill. In him culture is wedded to 


brains, and knowledge to common-sense, and so he commands 
respect, The governor has never made a better appointment, 
and all those interested in the educational affairs of the State 
will agree with me that he has set a most excellent example 
for future Excellencies to follow. EXETER, 


VARIETIES. 


— It is most certain that all tongues would be silent if all 
ears were not open; and hence it was an apposite saying of the 
ancients that the teller and hearer of slander should both be 
hanged,—the one by the tongue and the other by the ears. -—- 

obert South. 


— Papa: “ That picture shows the story of Prometheus and 
the vulture that fed on his liver. Every day the vulture de- 
voured it, and every night it grew for him to eat it again.”’ 
Sympathetic child: “ Poor, dear, old vulture! How slek he 
must have been of liver every day !”’ 


— No man 
And no woman of t should the coming days scan 
With foreboding. € present is ours ; and the rest,— 
That is God’s. He will care for his own as is best; 
And our watching is worthless, our dread is in vain. 
Dr. Holland. 


—— There are 311 cities in this country, with an aggregate 
on of 11,596,558, having a net indebtedness, exclusive 

of sinking funds, of $593,344,518, or $51.17 per capita. New 
York city, leads with a deht of $09,000,000. Just when this 
strangling indebtedness will be liquidated no one pretends to 


there to be a man of strong social instincts, preferring a good ' know 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, NV. A. 


Sotutions Rracervep.—From G. I. Hopkins, Prob. 176; 
from Ella V. Barrett, Prob. 169; from E. B. Goodrich, Prob. 
181; from H. H. Williams, Prob. 189; from E. P. Guild, Prob. 
182; from E, W. W., Probs. 178 and 179; from Albert Rosen- 
stein, Prob. 177; from W. 8., Probs, 177, 179, and 182. 


THE FALLACY IN PROBLEM 161. 


Mr. Editor: —The proposer of Problem 161 makes the 
8/—8——2. He then makes an expression equal to —8, and 
the cube-root of this expression equal to 1+ /—3. He then 
makes this last root equal to the former, thus: 1+ 4 —3 = 
—2; and reducing this expression, he gets, 0 = 12, which is 
absurd, and consequently there is a fallacy somewhere. Now, 
the fallacy is certainly not in the work, as he has|presented it, 
and consequently must lie in something assumed and not ex- 
pressed. 

In the first place, I say that the cube-root of —8 =—2 (un- 
less algebraic symbols and operations are different from what 
Ihave been taught to consider them). But I say more: I say 
there are three expressions; viz., —2, 1—/—38, and 1—/—3, 
which are algebraically considered the cube-roots of —8. 

Now, it appears to me that the fallacy in question might 
arise from seeming to forget that */—8 has these three values, 


If the problem were stated thus: */—8 = —2, or 1 + /—3, or 
1— {—3, I don’t think there would be any chance of arriv- 
ing at an absurd conclusion; but the proposer, in the first 
place, makes */—8 = —2, and then makes an expression, sup- 

t=—-—8, and then writes: *Jt=— 1-+ /—3, and then, 
1+ /—3 =—2. Now, here is where I imagine the fallacy is. 
It seems to me that the proposer has assumed,—he does not 
express it,—that because the expression, ¢ = —8, that there- 
fore */—8,and consequently 1 + / —3 = —2; which seems 
to me as if he would say that */—8 has three values, and that 
these values are equal to each other. A change in the form 
of an expression will | genperg a corresponding change in the 
form of the root; but it by no means follows that these forms 
are equal to each other. 

I wish somebody would settle thie question, for it has re- 
ceived its full share of attention. I wish, also, something 
would be done to keep up the math column, as some 
of our teachers here miss it greatly. James WATERS. 


P. S. — Greenleaf makes —2. (See New Higher 
Algebra, page 159, problem 8. 


The true explanation of the fallacy in Problem 161 is this: 
The power of the sign — is to reverse the direction of the 
quantity before which it is placed. If a quantity have a pos- 
itive direction, the sign — before it reverses that direction and 
makes it negative. A second minus sign reverses it again, not 
by turning it back, but by continuing the rotation in the same 
direction. A good illustration is the spring-balance, where 
the index is a revolving hand. Put in the scale-pan a certain 
weight, and the hand moves 180°, pointing, say, downward in- 
stead of upward. Another like weight added continues the 
revolution until the hand points upward again, which we may 
call the positive direction, while the opposite is negative. 
Now, it is plain that the positive direction of the quantity +a 
may be the result of no minus signs, or of 2, 4, 6, or any other 
even number of such signs. So, —a may be simply, —a ; or, 
= or, — — — — Weare now 
prepared to understand whenever arises the ambiguity in the 
roots of numbers or quantities. There is but one cube root of 
8 when simply the 8 is considered, and its direction is not con- 


sidered; but when you write *y —8, or (—8)3, the putting of 
the minus sign under the exponent indicates that not only are 
we to take 14 of the power of 8 as a factor, but also 4 of the 
power of the sign which gives it direction. This sign is —, 


and we should write (—8)t = —%2, and this equals 1+ 


(—3)". But this sign — may be the result of three such 
signs, and here comes the ambiguity. If we have — — —8 
= —*8, we write only —8; so, also, — — — — — 8 = —*8 is 
written —8, and correctly, for the direction indicated by —, 
—*, —', —’, etc., is the same, and it is immaterial in mathe- 
matical operations whether we write one or the other except 
when roots are to be taken. Then it is necessary to know 
what power of — we have, for (—8)3 = = —2; 
and (—*8)3 wnsin These are the only three directions that 
can be obtained, for (—"8)3 = —bg 4 
= —e, which is the same as the first given. The three roots 
then are, = 14 /—8; —2 and —$2=—1—-3. If 
we could know how many weights are put into the scale- 
pan to bring the index to the downward or negative direction, 
we should have no ambiguity; but when we do not know this, 
as we do not when asked what is the cube root of —8, we say 
there is an ambiguity. The fallacy in 161, therefore, consists 
in assuming /—8 = —2, when it is really —?2, unless you 
assume the — to be —*, or, —*. Afterwards, this —2 is made 
equal to 1+ /—3, which is a true equation except in the sign. 


A more full explanation of this subject will be found in the 
Collegiate Algebra, published by Clark & Maynard, New York. 


—— 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


© Editor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL ex 
in the editorial over his signature. He 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers, Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


In Toe JOURNAL of Oct. 20, amidst the “‘ Drift,’ I read: 
‘“« We remember a visit to a high school in company with a dis- 
tinguished man whom the pupils would probably never see 
again, and whose words would have been remembered through 
a long life, but who was not even introduced to the young 
people, on the absurd plea that ‘the time table was so full 
that no space was left for extra work,’ ’’ 

Now I like the principal of that high school; he was un- 
doubtedly a man of good common sense. There are a great 
many ‘‘distinguished men” going about the country that 
think that they can address pupils so that their words will be 
‘remembered through a long life,’’ and these distinguished 
men are not happy unless called upon to make speeches every- 
where; and they consider themselves abundantly able to 
address pupils in our schools, whether primary or high. How 
many times, within a few years, have our pupils been told that 
they might become Lincolns or Garfields. One in several 
millions may, I visited a school, a few weeks since; a thou- 
sand pupils were before me. The principal asked if I would 
address them. No, sir. The principal looked “I thank you.” 
I like that man. 

It used to be the case that every stranger seen in a Sunday- 
school must address the school. How many of us have seen, 
more than once, the first period of the morning spoiled by the 
talk of some man who said not a word that was new, nor ad- 
vanced an idea that had not been as well said by the teachers 
in their class-rooms. Our State Superintendent of Schools 
visited us a few days since, and, knowing him to be a man of 
good common sense, I introduced him to the school, and asked 
him to speak to the pupils. He spoke just one and three- 
fourth minutes, and all were pleased. 

We have very little talking in our school from foreigners, 
for we think that fifteen or twenty teachers can occupy the 
time more profitably than one man in a general talk. Talk 
will not supply the place of good, solid work. } 

The only sad thing about the high school mentioned is, that 
they may never see that distinguished man again. 

Newark, N. J., 1881, E. O. H. 


“GRAMMAR.” 


The questions of “‘ L. H.”’ refer to constructions which the 
ordinary grammar leaves in obscurity. 

1, More than is certainly a connection, and Swinton and 
others speak of than as correlating with more. Apparently 
the construction of more than is the same as either, or,—if the 
expression was, “‘ giving either light or heat.’’ But thereis a 
signification in more besides that of aiding the connection; 
i.e., an adjective force, since it multiplies light. 

2. For is a preposition, and fire is its object. For, in the 
sentence, ** We take a falling meteor for a star,’’ has the same 
force, and is called a proposition in Webster’s Unabridged. 
Calling for, a conjunction, in the sense of as, changes the 
meaning. 

8. “ For, Lord Hamlet,” ete. For (Lord) is a preposition 
with the meaning, as regards, or with reference to. ‘‘ For 
Lord Hamlet,” is a prepositional phrase, used parenthetically, 
orindependantly. This seems preferable to the disposition of it 
as modifying an implied antecedent. 

Lenox, Mass. W. E. R. 


METEOROLOGICAL CLUBS. 


Through your widely circulated paper, I would call the 
teachers’ attention to the weather map. Before the advent of 
this map, we coujd have no conception of the beautiful laws 
which go to make up our weather system. These maps are 
published daily by the United States Weather Bureau, and are 
sold at cost price,—two cents per copy. I would recommend 
that the teachers of different circles unite with each other and 
form meteorological clubs, and if their forces are not sus- 
ficiently strong to carry out the project, let them induce other 
worthy people to join them. Two cents a day will certainly 
not be a very heavy financial project for a community, and I 
am certain that when their interest is established in this map 
that they will find that it will yield them a most profitable 
return. They will learn more about the weather than they 
have ever dreamed of. All the changes of seasons, months, 
and days will be intelligently revealed to them. They will see 
wherein old notions about the weather are mostly absurd, and 
yet occasionally, where there was an idea, although of not 
much value, wherein it had a natural foundation and can now 
the better be understood aud explained. 

The weather map is to the atmosphere as the charts and 
maps to the sea and land. It is a geography of the atmos- 
phere, and without it we can no more understand our atmos- 
phere and its changes than we could understand the lay of our 
land and water without the surveys of the engineer, which we 
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call charts and maps, The map, to be of value, must be 
studied every day, and the daily changes noted, particularly the 
relations of “high” and “low,” i. e., high and low barometer. 
It will be discovered that “low” is the centre of the storm, 
and that this moves from the west toward the east; and when 
this is on a high line it will be warm, and when on a low 
line, cold, ete, ? 

Let these meteorological clubs take this map, from day to 
day, and study it well, and I am sure that it will reveal to 
them wisdom whereby they may protect themselves from 
“weather prophets,” and understandingly talk about the 
weather,—not as at present in mere general terms which 
amount to nothing, but with intelligence, even as at present 
they can talk about the geography of the earth. In the past 
there was an excuse for not knowing much about the weather, 
but such is not the case now, nor can beany longer. With the 
daily Weather Map before us, there is no further excuse in 
this matter. Any intelligent person may readily learn to read 
it, and, with a little attention, soon be able to master it, and 
thereby fully understand the weather. I. P. Noyes. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 5, 1881. 


HOW MANY HOURS OF STUDY? 


In Tae JouRNAt of Nov. 3, F. N. W. asks: 1. “ How many 
hours of school work ought the teacher to require of the aver- 
age scholar ?”’ 2, ‘Is there any universally recognized system 
of grading ?”’ 

1, The amount of work to be done outside of school by 
pupils from ten to fourteen years of age, shonld not ordinarily 
be more than can be accomplished in an hour, or at most an 
hour and a half. From the age of fourteen to that of seventeen 
or eighteen, the usual age of those graduating from the high- 
school, pupils of average calibre, mental and physical, may be 
expected to learn one lesson, requiring from an hour to an 
hour and a half, and to do such general work as shall be 
mainly in the line of supplementary reading and study: this, 
however, is not to occupy more than one hour. This on condi- 
tion that the five hours mentioned by F. N. W. are broken by at 
least one short recess of fifteen minutes, and by the usual 
noon recess of sixty or seventy-five minutes. 

Pupils ought to understand that, when dismissed at three or 
four, the time till the six o’clock dinner or supper should be 
used not for study, but for physical exercise and culture, and 
that the hour for retiring can not be later than ten without 
endangering their health. 

2. While every teacher accustomed to graded schools knows 
nearly what ‘‘ A Primary” or ‘‘ B Grammar” means, a quite 
common way of designating grades is by numbers representing 
the years from 1, up; or by letters, from A down to I or K. 
The methods by numbers has, I think, much to recommend 
its universal adoption. W. H.R. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 180. Please give in full why England is often called 
“John Bull.” I do not succeed in finding anything satis- 
factory un the subject, and desire information from Tur 
JOUBNAL. 8. 

Ans.—See The Reader’s Handbook, by E. Cobham Brewer, 
under *‘ Bull,’’ page 141, where ‘‘ John Bull’’ is discussed in 
full. 


No. 181. I have recently become a subscriber to your 
JOURNAL, and am much pleased with it. Though I am not 
much of a Yankee, I take the liberty of submitting the follow- 
ing to your query columns: (1) Which is correct, Ozen have 
large heads, or have a large head? (2) Should the subject or 
theme be spelled with a capital whenever mentioned in the 
body of the composition ? T. M. C, 

Ans.—(1) “*Oxen have large heads’’ is clearly correct. If 
**Oxen have a large head’’ be correct, then they must have 
fewer heads than bodies. (2) The subject should not neces- 
sarily begin with a capital letter unless it involves a proper 
noun, or an adjective derived from one. 


No. 182. In Chambers’s Cyclopedia, Warren’s and Cor- 
nell’s Physical Geographies, this statement is made regarding 
the formation of tides on the side of the earth opposite the 
moon: ‘* The solid part of the earth being nearer to the 
moon, is more strongly attracted than the waters farther away, 
and is,as it were, drawn away from them,—which is the same, 
in feffect, as if they were pushed out.’’ I confess I am too 
thick-headed to understand this? How can the solid earth be 
drawn away from the water? Is there not some better word- 
ing of the Newtonian theory ? E. B. 

Ans.—-We do not find any better wording of the tide-theory 
than the one quoted by “E. B.” Guillemin, in his work on 
The Heavens, says: ‘ In a word, on one side the water is pulled 
from the earth; on the otber, the earth is pulled from the 
water.’ That is about it, and there is nothing any more mys- 
terious about it than—gravitation. 


183. (1) Which is correct: “6 and 7 are 13,” or ‘6 
is 13” as. times 8 are 56,’”’ or times 8 is 56 
(2) Which is correct: “ He has swum across the river,”’ or “ He 
has swam across the river’? Butler says, ‘‘ has swum,” which 
I am confident is correct; but Swinton says, “ has swam. 
(3) Which is correct: “It is me,” or “ Itis I’? ? The latter is 
correct by grammatical rules, but does not menge, mae 


former correct also ? . 


Ans.—(1) “6 and 7 are 18” is correct. ‘Two or more 
nominatives singular, connected by and, require a plural verb.” 


‘7 times 8 are,—or is,—56,.”” The authorities differ here, but 
it seems to us to be equivalent to “8, seven times repeated, is 
56, the “‘ 7 times”’ serving the purpose of an adjective simply, 
and heace the subject 8 is singular ; therefore, “7 times 
8 is 56.”’ (2) ‘* He has swum across the river’ iscorrect. We 
find no authority for making swam a participle. (3) “It is J’ 
is correct. Even usage, powerful as it is, can never make an 
ungrammatical expression grammaticai; if it could, our gram- 
mars would have to be re-written to make them conform to 
the present style of ordinary conversation. Example, — “‘ He 
hadn’t ought to do it,” 


No. —. In the fox and hound query, in Toe JourRNAL of 
June 30, the fallacy is this; viz., the author assumes that the 
end of the second minute never comes. Time goes right along 
continuously, and the hound as continuously gains upon the 
fox; and while the author of this query is pulling the wool over 
our eyes by dividing up the second minute, tle dog gets the 
fox in his jaws. E. T. Q. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. OrcutT:—Dear Sir :—You inquire for Professor Fiske, 
who was secured for our Classical Department through your 
Bureau. He is ali you said of him, though I told you at the 
time that I thought your statement rather strong. 

Yours truly, C. 8S. CAmMPBE 
Prin. St. Paul High School, St. Paul, 5 


Mr. OrncuTT,—Dear Sir :—My report is one of general sat- 
isfaction with my present place, secured through your Bureau. 
My family is now here, and we are settled residents of St. 


Paul, Sincerely yours, F. W. Fisker, 
Classical Teacher in St. Paul High School, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This d ent of THE JOURNAL is under the c of W.H, 
Me., to whom all communications thereto 
should be addressed. Bolutions to the following, also good” original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


WORD PUZZLE, 


A score of hours,—my life is well-nigh o’er: 
Behead me, and I am forevermore. 

Cut off my tail, no ear shall note the deed, 

With neither head nor tail, the line I lead 

Of those whose names are known in every school. 
Double my head, and if before a fool 

You place the pair, the ope some space may pes 
Without that space ’twill please mn paseeys eart 
To have them follow him. I will admit, 

To ask a reason, aspiration fit 

My tail has not. You'll scarce believe your eyes,— 
Double my tail,—the act has made it wise. een 


CHARADE. 


My first occupies a prominent place at the Capitol. 

My second was a leader in the Rebellion. 

My third is a member of the Senate. 

My fourth is from Ohio. 

Without the aid of my fifth, no rules could be made, 

My sixth is a member of Congress. 

My whole has risen to great prominence. R.H.E. T. 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA: 75 LETTERS, 


My 47, 29, 7, 13, 37, 51, 73, 45, was a Mexican battle. 

My 61, 48, 40, 72, 70, was a Mexican general, f 

My 42, 75, 11, 15, 9, 44, 54, was the first settlement in 

Oregon. 

My 38, 10, 43, 62, 8, 23, 2, 29, 7, 22, was executed for 

spy. 

4 41, 12, 67, 71, wasa member of Parliament friendly to 

the Americans. 

My 16, 57, 49, 55, 20, was an admiral in the Rebellion. 

My 36, 52, 48, 17, 59, 65, was a general called Swamp Fox. 

My 6, 42, 75, 55, 7, 35, 1, 33, 64, 30, 4, 28, 48, was a rebel 
rison. 

: My 39, 7, 56, 18, 61, 13, 46, was a British general. 

My 66, 26, 24, 34, 21, 68, 58, 31, 74, 14, 50, 63, was a 

camp in the rebellion. . 

My 48, 5, 25, 69, was a Revolutionary general who could 

not be bought. 

My 60, 51, 57, 48, 66, 19, 42, was the supposed location of 

the * fountain of youth.”’ 

My 27, 3, 31, 68, ¥, 53, 49, 64, 46, 82, 72, 17, 658, was a 

battle of the Rebellion. 

My whole names two important historical events in our 

country. PLAGIARIST, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 3, 


Marne EntramMa.—Keep who will the city’s alleys, 
And the smooth-shorn plain ; 

Give to us the cedar valleys, 
Rocks, and hills of Maine. 


Worp Puzzie.—Pear. [Har, the ‘‘ power” of hearing. 
Ar, the name of the liquid ‘‘r.’’ RB, the first letter of rill, a 
brook which is ‘ill’? when behead Pea, having the form 
of a sphere. Pe, the name of mute (dumb) “p.” P, when 
ronounced without the aid of a vowel, a mere impulse of the 
breath. Pear, in the word ‘“‘ appear,” is used twice in the 
uzzle. 
é The Word Puzzle given above is the one for which the prize 
was last week awarded. 
Mrs. E. M. Edwards, Marshallville, Ga., sends answers to 
the “ Ecli ” that appeared under date of October 20 and 
October 27. 


Nonz Betrer.—" Your very enjoyable and most valuable paper is 


al eagerly looked for and gladly welcomed. My teachers here have 
taken poorer pape bas I boss oven to bring them round to THE JouB- 
NAL.” — . qu. 
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EDUCATION, OUR NEW BIMONTHLY. 


“ A most admirable number.’’—E. R. Humpureys, LL.D., 
Boston. 

“ The articles on Emerson and Bishop are gold, refined.”’— 
How. Amos Perry, Providence. 


“ EpucaTion is more than meeting our expectations.’’— 
J. L. LL.D., Prest. Iowa Univ. 


The best of it is, that Prest. Pickard sent two sub- 
scriptions for EpucaTion, a kind of testimony that ap- 
peals very closely to our hearts. 


Iw response to the many postals received, asking the 
continuence of Mr. Clapp’s articles, he has consented to 
make our JouRNAL the medium for their presentation 
to the teachers. An initial article, on “Seeds,” appears 


in this paper. 


WE regret to learn that Hon. W. D. Henkle, editor 
of the Ohio Educational Monthly, is dangerously sick ; 
Mr. Henkle is one of our best-known and industrious 
educators, and we most sincerely wish and pray for the 
long continuance of so valuable a life. 


Dr. WickersHam, who has retired from the editor- 
ship of the Pennsylvania School Journal as well as 
the superintendency of the schools of the State, is 
to be occupied in writing a history of education in 
Pennsylvania from the earliest time, a work for which 
his ability and experience abundantly qualify him. 
We trust that this work will not detain Dr. Wicker- 
sham very long from that greater work, which we so 
much need, a written history of American Education. 


Tue rule of Boss McLaughlin has suddenly come to 
an end in Brooklyn; and a happy day will it be for the 


Journat Suprtements multiply, — another this 


week of four extra pages. Read these pages carefully, 
advertisments and all, and judge for yourselves, if our 
columns are not well packed with matter suited to the 
needs of our most intelligent and growing teachers. 
The elegant advertisements of our patrons are a remark- 
able feature of Tue JourNAt, and our patrons appre- 
ciate the wealth of books and school material which is so 
attractively presented to their notice, every week. 
Says an Iowa Principal, in a letter now in hand : 

“Tue JOURNAL GROWS BETTER AND BETTER, AND 
IS INDISPENSABLE.” 

And this is the uniform testimony of our readers all 
over the country. We are making such plans for THE 
JouRNAL for 1882, that no teacher in America can af- 
ford to be without it the coming year. We shall an- 


A | nounce our plans in a few weeks. 


Tue result of the recent election in Virginia has 
been to complete the change in administration which 
was commenced in 1879. The Democratic party is de- 
feated, and the Republicans have elected the Governor 
and both branches of the legislature. Educators, 
throughout the country, are now deeply interested to 
note the effect upon the department of public instruc- 
tion. For the past twelve years the public schools of 
Virginia have been well managed. Dr. Ruffner, the 
State Superintendent, has been untiring in his efforts 
to perfect a system which is admitted to be excellent in 
its provisions and practically adopted to the peculiar 
needs of the State. The efficiency of the system, the 
harmony existing between State and county school 
officers, the familiarity of the present official with the 
details of school work, and their acknowledged ability, 
constitute cogent arguments that no sweeping changes 
should be attempted. The school system is no part of 
the “political machine.” The State Superintendent is 
not a politician. It now remains to be seen whether 
the broad policy which has hitherto prevailed, and 
which has accorded to Virginia a foremost place in 
educational affairs, shall still obtain; or whether, upon 
some narrow party issue, the great interest of public 
education shall be committed to untried hands. Irre- 
spective of party issues, Superintendent Ruffner de- 
serves hearty and unwavering support on account of 
the merit of his work; and the Republican party of 
Virginia cannot afford, for political purposes, to neglect 
or refuse to perpetuate and strengthen the admirable 
system of public education now successfully established. 


Ir the wise and competent friends of the kindergar- 
ten desire the success of this beautiful system of in- 
struction, it would seem evident that two things are 
necessary. First, there should be established, among 
themselves, a good understanding in regard to certain 
fundamental principles, with a fair margin of Catholic 
forbearance and liberality in working out the details of 
method in dealing with American children, under the 
peculiar circumstances of American life. Froebel, as 
an educator, stood at the farthest remove from the 
pedantry that would shut up all people for all times, 
to the infallible observence of his own special pethods. 


tion is that fundamental principles must take on an 


schools should the rule of a certain boss superintendent 
of schools of the same city pass away with that of his 
more prominent associate. It was well put by a Boston 
gentleman, the ether day, who said, with reference to 
our school officers, “that the day for boss-putterers 
should be ended, and that speedily. “Boss-putterers 
in schools” is not a bad title for those who supervise 
our schools to death by multitudes of written examina- 


almost infinite variety of forms in their applications, to 


suit the changing conditions of childhood. The public beginning. 


an ordinary girl-graduate, with no experience of child- 
life or teaching, or special development of womanhood, 
among a crowd of small children, after a brief term in a 
kindergarten, normal or summer “ university,” is an 
operation equivalent to letting a new ship loose from 
the stocks in the midst of a crowd of skiffs and sculls. 
The new ship may weather the operation, but the sculls 
and skiffs come out bottom upwards. We believe the 
vast majority of so-called kindergartens are a very mis- 
chievious substitute for home-charge of little children. 
It would be a blessing if all primary schools, with the 
kindergarten, could at least be conducted under the 
careful supervision of experienced teachers who have 
proved themselves competent for the most delicate 
position by showing their ability to preserve the heart 
of youth amid the wear and tear of gathering years. 


Our Northern cities, just now, are swarming with 
pilgrims from the South, soliciting aid in every quarter 
in behalf of schools of every kind. It is said that Mr. 
Seeney received, recently, sixty applications of this sort 
in one forenoon. Every man or woman known for any 
contribution to education is beseiged with a vigor that 
often defeats its own object and awakens serious doubts 
of the value of any form of beneficiary gift. These 
applications represent every variety of enterprise, but 
are more numerous perhaps in behalf of elementary 
schools among the freedmen. Multitudes of colored 
men are now attempting to raise funds in the North 
for primary schools, and even cities that are not bank- 
rupt are presented as worthy subjects of beneficiary 
aid. We believe the North and the West, and even the 
National Government, should give liberally in behalf of 
education in the South. But, certainly, the indiscrim- 
inate giving to this army of applicants is not in the 
line of true benevolence. Of course, there are excep- 
tional communities and cases where money can be well 
put into the lowest grades of free elementary schools. 
But we believe, in the vast majority of cases, this work 
should be assumed by the people and communities 
interested, aided by the national bequest of public 
lands, leaving to private givers the work of building up 
the superior, normal, and industrial education, on which, 
after all, the elementary training of the people so much 
depends. It is not imposible, and far less difficult than 
it appears, for the poorest community to make a laud- 
able effort to supplement the State fund in the estab- 
lishment of a free country school. In any community 
of a score of families, the people themselves, by their 
own labor, can generally furnish a school-house, at least 
as good as their own habitations, and send their chil- 
dren to school. Such a display of energy would spur 
up the State authorities and attract good teachers 
to meet the people half-way. We are aware of 
the popular indifference of education to some locali- 
ties. But it seems to us that if the time, money, and 
strength expended by scores of these traveling solicitors 


| 


were concentrated at home, the people could be aroused, 
influential citizens interested, and a fair beginning of 
the free school secured. One thing is certain; the 
soul of the common school is the personal interest exist- 
ing in every school district, and the willingness of the 
parents and people to make any sacrifice to secure the 


Indeed, the very soul of the natural system of instruc-' schooling of the children. Without this, public aid or 


private beneficence is only water poured on a roof that 
runs off, leaving the community as it was from the 
The men who will now undertake the 


that is ready to give fair trial to the kindergarten work of waking up the poorer colored and white people 
should not be confused by fruitless controversies or in this region to their duty to the children, persuading 
attempts to monopolize the entire wisdom of the system them to adopt habits of thrift and industry, to save them 


among the few really eminent people who now repre- 


from their whiskey and tobacco and wasteful merry- 


sent it in our country. If a substantial basis of opera- making, and to spare their children from work for rea- 


ations could be established among these foremost author- 


sonable school-training, will do more for the South 


tions, instructions, and counter-instructions, reports and ities, it would then be possible to expose the greatcrowdof than a State full of Peabodys. There is need enough 
reports and reports; and who, like Superintendent Field, charlatans who are nailing up the kindergarten sign, ‘of beneficence in quarters where the Southern people 
torture the English tongue and the American patience over every sort of primary school in all parts of the ‘can not be expected to meet the demand, to absorb the 
in telling what multitudinous nothings a man can do land. The kindergarten is the very essence, the living ' most generous donation possible from the North. The 


and conjure up for future official occupancy. 


‘soul, of the natural method of instruction. To launch better sort of people in all the Southern States should 
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be more careful than now of giving their names in! of @ good system of public schools is that there should be West Point, and two to Annapolis, one of whom is an instructor 
recommendation of swarms of these solicitors, whose thoroughly honest and skillful work at the foundations. |'™ the Naval Academy, and two are on the signal corps of the 
jabors are fruitless to themselves and a constant hin-|About all the confusion of which we speak can be U. 8. Army. Two are clergymen, two physicians, four law- 


wise application ; : raced ‘ . . yers, four civil engineers, one architect, one journalist. One 
derance to every PP ion for pecuniary aid. One/t to poor instruction and bad management in the hundred and twenty-five of its graduates are now teachers in the 


of the most useful arrangements, just now, would be a/first three years work with the little children. The|public schools of New Haven, and more than two hundred 
central bureau connected with the State boards of edu-| fountain is thus roiled at its very head-waters, and the| teachers have been furnished: by the high school within the 
cation to which these numerous applications might be| stream never runs clear. past dozen oy Its graduates seem to take superior rank in 


eollege to kable d And, beyond this rich 
confidentially referred for examination and report.| The great need, in cities like Philadelphia, is a cuterowth of professional activity, the prea d Ares of the 


we hear of some intolerable swindle b $ watt . : : graduates of this school have entered the ordin walks of 
Every th f y thorough reorganization of P rimary instruction, whereby life with a broader culture, and an opportunity 
educational tramp, or the success of some impecunious|the multitudes of little children can be rescued from|success that can hardly be estimated, Every superior free 


visionary or crank in carrying off money that should/|the individual whims of teachers, and the system of in-|!&h school in America has similar story to tell, and the 


k ey" A weakest kind of slander now going is the regulation twaddle 
be given where it is sorely needed. struction taken out of the hands of the ward politicians | of the enemies of these valuable institutions. 


and put in charge of experts. There are good teachers} — The election of Mr. Seth Low as mayor of the city of 
enough in almost any community to insure good school-| Brooklyn, New York, on a platform of high-toned independ- 
TINKERING AT THE SCHOOLS. keeping, if they can be utilized and supervised by com-|ency, will give new heart to the friends of the public school 

le largest and many of the smaller |Petent authority and the energy of the whole directed 
cities in our country, the people are waking up to the to a common object,—the thorough training of the chil- getting more and more into uncomfortable ruts, with fainter 
unpleasant conviction that their public schools are not dren. No town will be relieved of this difficulty by hope of deliverance. There seems to be no lack of able and 

aying for the large amount of money and expectation being left to the tinkering of hobby-riders, however| earnest teachers in the various departments; indeed, the teach- 
ee ed in them. The ceuses for this disappointment brilliant. Even the best effort, if spasmodic and im-|¢rs and afew members of the school committee deserve the 
are various. In several of our great Eastern cities the perfectly organized, will fail. ana 


ers can keep a school system free from the misery of political 

public school has grown up without thes ympathy of the intrigues and the wretched style of “ boss”? government that 

‘ng cl and in face of the pitiless opposition of has prevailed in Brooklyn. The new mayor is a young man, 

leading clase, et P Ppo ‘ . DRIFT. of good culture and broad popular sympathies, as we under- 
more than one great religious sect. Hence the inevita- . 

faa) tok th table obstructionist and| ~~ 22°. Women of Cincinnati have already gone off into three | 8tand,—an intelligent friend of the people’s schools. He will 

the growing demand of the masses of the people. Ina they helped Theodore Thomas and Otto Singer establish the| Officials, to inaugurate needed reforms; furnish improved 

good many cities, in the Middle and Western States, | most brilliant festival chorus in America, and have carried | School buildings ; develop the excellent beginning of a free 
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the school-board has been captured by the politicians, 
who have used the schools to nurse fat jobs, sprout 
municipal fathers, and fill the school-rooms with incom- 
petent favorites of the ward trustees. This petty favor- 
itism is still the course of the village and country 


through a series of musical festivals that have attracted atten- 
tion at home and abroad. Then, under the lead of Ben Pit- 
man, they took up the beautiful art of wood-carving, which 
has now become a profitable industry as well as an elegant 
accomplishment. Just now, the craze is pottery. Mrs. Maria 
Longworth Nichols has established a manufactory and a 


high school into an institution that will meet the growing want 
for a thorough secondary education; establish a first-class 
trading school for teachers; purge the board of dishonesty; 
and, especially, relieve the educational harlequin that now 
performs in the annual comedy of the Brooklyn superintend- 
ent’s report to the amusement of outsiders and the sadness of 
the sensible people whom he pretends to represent. That Mr. 
Low may have grace given him to tackle this formidable pro- 


schools everywhere, and, like a poisonous malaria, in-|school, which, under the name of the Rookwood phen blem of the reorganization of the Brooklyn public schoole, is 
flicts the whole system of education with a general |°P®®* with brilliant promise of patronage at home and from | tne hope of all leading educators of the country. 


debility fatal to effective work. In other towns the abroad. Meanwhile classic Boston, a few years since, started 
1881-2. Teachers lab List 


.  |out with a class in wood-carving. As a constitutional pre 
schools are in the grip of a class of obstinate routine liminary, its teachers did a good deal of critical slashing and 


i i i cutting, to the effect that Cincinnati was all wrong and Boston 
teachers, who shed all modern influences with a radiance sol thew the continent how to doit. At the last advices 


1881-2. 


: : : : the useful truths, that the criticism came in at the wrong Name. Regular Price. Wi thout. 
extremely difficult to say what is the precise difficulty rather than after the carving. £4.00 
with an inefficient system of education that worries the Harper's Monthly, Sy cing BE) 

frets th d loses the confidence} — “Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor,”| = 
children, frete the parents, an in the city of New York, in its late report, reveals a state of “  YoungPeople, - - - - oe 1.35 


of the superior class of the community. affairs in the tenement-house region of that city which raises |“PPIS*™’*Jonmal 


But, in too many cases, the trouble is only intensified | the question whether we live in a savage or civilized country. 


by a sort of miscellanous tinkering with the superficial | Five hundred thousand people in New York are crowded into St. Nicholas, Magasine, - Shy gst 


AOS meer 


of the first thing to be done or the straight-forward the Battery and Canal street. The elevated railroad has not | Magazine of Amer. History, ae 
is made more inefficient by the pretentious mansard|jandiords seem to have things in their own hands. The sani-| The Jour. of Franklin Institute, -  - 

rance of the average pupil by topping off his education beastly, and nobody in New York seems to have the’power or} Van Nostrand’s Bogineering, - - - 

Boston Weekly Globe, 

ineffective notions of “object teaching” or “ Quincy|chronic pestilence. Any complaint of such outrages by the ——_ ee er ee 

(Semi-weekly), - - 

made, by amateur school-people from the cultivated and pendent people, is the only hope of reform. Kansas City Review, = = = = 

trial Education” upon the labyrinth; with the result} of influential ladies, which seeks to combine the advantages | Journal 


aspect of the difficulty, with no radical comprehension | twenty-two thousand tenement-houses; the majority between | International Review 
yet relieved this awful pressure; for, what with the real-estate Lippincott’s Megisine, 
way of doing it. In one community a shiftless system grabber on the island and the rapid increase of population, the [eWeee ile GBP Lae ie. 
story of a sham high-school that only confirms the igno-|tary condition of great numbers of these houses is simply le i Nl lt 
Catholic World, 
few half-trained teachers are invited to introduce their pestilence; indeed, the death rate now reads like a record of| Eclectic, —- : be a oie’ 
system,” to the inevitable confusion of all concerned. te De The report tribune (Weekty), 
In several: of our larger cities attempts are being through and trough this vast multitade of de-| 
higher social circles, to force in what is called “Indus-| _ +. new Century Club of Philadelphia is an association | wo san's Supplement, Sat dy “ha 
of another set of lost children wandering through its|of a comfortable and convenient club-house for its members, | Qassell’s Family Magazine, - -  - 


Nature - 
with an “‘organized center of thought and action among| 40 
ohecurition: Mesawhile the women.” It has a large and increasing membership, and al- Little Folks’ Reader, 
editor is hurling his daily missiles at a venture, and, 80| -eady has nearly a score of “sections,” each devoted to some| Amateur, ray, 
that every day there is a smart crash of broken glass in opics of vital interest to the community. Perhaps the most London © buarterly, mi emo Sa 6.15 3.40 
the school-house windows, fancies the good work of re-| conspicuous result has been seen in its sections for arranging - 8.15 8.40 
construction i ing on. jhe “Children’s Country Week,” and the Cooking School. | 7% Reviews, ' i a ae, Se 8.40 6.00 
help for| Last year $1,354 were expended in sending more than six hun- Three 11.08 
Now, one thing is certain: there can be dred children into the country for a period, —sometimes of] 653° and Blackwood,“  - (8:50 6.20 
an inefficient system of public schools by. thirteen, and always of eight days. In many cases, these poor -4 
tinkering with the extremities, titillating the surfaces, | ca the fovitation of kind-hearted people with Four 18.25 13.00 
or ing i to fill the chinks and| gratuitous transportation and medical advice. Cooking| Worl, - - + + 
ny i ] School has already become an institution. One of the most/ The Quarterly Review | 4.00 5.90 3.40 
bad joints in the old. A charming tracts for the times is a little story, written by Mrs. 
made worse by christening some feature of it with a|% g Turner, the accomplished secretary of the Club, entitled Lenlie's Sunday Magazine, . = 3.00 B10 2.70 
i i i How We Madea Nine-cent Dinner. This season the Club is| « Leslie’s” [lustrated Newspaper, 4.00 3.40 
big name, you must have a green Biddy evening schools for young work-women., There is no | 
kitchen, it is safer to leave her to work on her muscle/0PS'to ine good things a hundred cultivated Christian women| Boysand Girls’ Weekly, - 2.54.68 2.35 
ish in any neighborhood, city or country, bysuch} « Popular Monthly, - - . 3.00 6.00 2:70 
than run the risk of blowing up your house by sur- pepe: “ Pleasant Hours, - - - - 1.50 3.80 1.40 


roundi i labor-saving machinery. The above list comprises but a small portion of the publications which 
eae ¥ — Superintendent Parish, of the New Haven schools, in his we pao a club rates. Our patrons may add to their list new subscrip- 


It dose not help children, badly taught the ou re supply patrons 
grades, them with come of the free high school of that city. ordinary club 
trial drawing, or any little fussing with mechanical or graduates have passed on through colleges an scien bools, 

domestic training in school hours. The one essential of whom eleven are young women. t has sent two pup 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A or Aneito-Saxon Literature. By J. M. 
Hart, University of Cincinnati. Adapted from Bernhard 
Ten Brinks’ Geschichte Der Englischen Litteratur. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


This sketch shows the salient points in the history of liter- 
ature from the earliest known period among the Britons. The 
invasion of the Romans made Britain little more than a mili- 
tary outpost, and we have no warrant for supposing that 
Roman culture gained a foothold in Britain; but with the 
coming of the German-speaking tribes, as permanent settlers 
and conquerors, the Kelto-British tongue disappeared gradu- 
ally except in Wales. The author presents the fruit of his 
scholarly investigations with marked ability, and this syllabus 
will be found valuable to students of the Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture, as he traces its origin and development on British soil 
through ten or twelve centuries. The book is issued in paper 
covers, and contains 69 pages. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster; 
qtr of Life of Dr. ‘Arnold, ete. New York: Harper & 

rothers. 


These able and valuable essays treat of a variety of topics 
relating to the usages and forms of Christianity. In the early 
ages of the church many things existed which were incidental 
to those primitive times; but history teaches that nothing in- 
compatibie with the principles and essence of Christianity 
have been sanctioned by the great body of the church. It is 
known that the greater part of the early Christian institutions 
sprang from social customs which prevailed at the time, and 
the tendency of the lower types of religious life has been to 
separate the secular and the sacred. The aim of the loftier 
forms of religious thought is to bring them together. Mr. 
Stanley’s discussion of these great questions, historical and ec- 
clesiastical, are broad and Catholic in spirit, and at the same 
time profoundly earnest and serious. It is a volume every 
Christian believer will value. 


Brotners New PvuBLicaTions, Boston. 

Around The Hub: A Boy’s Book about Boston. By Samuel 

Adams Drake, author of Old Landmarks of Boston, etc. 

Priee, $2.00. 

This profusely and beautifully-illustrated book contains 
twenty chapters of interesting reading and useful information 
for the boys of America. The anecdotes illustrating the man- 
ners and customs of the Indians; the records of the first set- 
tlers of Boston, and their early. notions, are given by Mr. 
Drake with great skill. The account of the struggles the early 
settlers made to secure their chartered rights; their opposition 
to the “‘ Stamp Act”’; the throwing of the tea into the harbor 
of Boston; and all the details of the resistance made to royal 
rule, will awaken emotions of profound respect in the hearts of 
the young for their noble ancestors. It is a book every son of 
New England will take delight in reading. Hundreds of in- 
tensely-interesting incidents and historical facts are brought 
out by Mr. Drake that are not found in any ordinary history. 
He presents the ancient Bostonian in such characters as give 
to us of modern times a good reason for regarding Boston as 
the “ Hub.” The illustrations are of themselves a history of 
Boston and vicinity, and convey to the mind historic places 
and events of note even better than words could describe them. 
It is a book exactly suited as a holiday gift, and the publishe 
have issued it in excellent style. 


ry Set Holiday ; or, Letters Home. By Caroline H. Dall. 
rice, $1.50. 


This volume contains a narrative of seven months travel 
through Colorado, Utah, and California. The tour was under- 
taken at the suggestion of physicians in 1880, in search of 
health and needed change. The well-known ability of Mrs. 
Dall prepares the reader to expect accurate and vivid pictures 
from her pen, of what she saw and experienced. Her diary is 
rich in observations concerning the Indians, the greed of the 
white settlers for their lands, the influences of mining settle- 
ments, the comparative condition of the people in the west- 
ern section with that of the older portions of the Nation, and 
other matters of general interest. Her diary begins at Denver, 
Col., Aug. 2, 1880, and continues at intervals until Nov. 10, 
1880, when she reaches Buffalo. Her conclusion was writ- 
ten in Boston and Lincoln, Mass., Sept. 20, 1881. The book 
furnishes information in regard to travel, of great interest and 
utility. Her criticism of the climate of San Francisco, and of 
California generally, will be regarded by the people residing 
there as severe, and possibly unjust. No one will, however, 
doubt the sincerity and candor of her statements. It is a book 
that will be of value to Eastern tourists, and especially useful 


for health and recuperation in the far 


Massachusetts in the Woman Suffrage Movement. By Harriet 
H. Robinson. Price, $1.25. . 


This book contains an accurate history of the Woman Suf- 
frage movement in Massachusetts, — general, political, legal, 
and legislative,—from 1774 to 1881. The earliest female voice 
heard in behalf of this cause was that of Abigail Adams, wife 


of Jobn Adams, in a letter written to her husband in 1774, in 
which she said, “‘If particular care and attention is not paid 
to the ladies, we are determined to foment a rebellion, and 
will not hold ourselves bound by any laws in which we have 
no voice or representation.”” This was the key-note of the 
movement. Mercy Otis Warren, sister of the fiery patriot, 
James Otis, was the first woman to assert that “inherent 
rights belonged to all mankind, andhad been conferred on all 
by the God of nations.”” In 1818, Hannah M, Crocker, grand- 
daughter of Cotton Mather, published a book called Observa- 
tions on the Rights of Women, in which she said “the Author 
of Nature has endowed the female mind with equal powers 
and faculties, and given them the same right of judging and 
acting for themselves as he gave the male sex.” In 1828 pub- 
lie attention was again called to this subject by Frances Wright, 
an educated English lady, who lectured upon the ‘‘ Moral and 
Political Questions of the Day, Including Women’s Rights.” 
She was followed by Ernestine L. Rose, a Polish lady, in 1836; 
by Mary S. Gove, in 1887, who presented woman’s right to a thor- 
ough medical education. The anti-slavery agitation brought out 
Sarah and Angelina Grimké, Abby Kelly, Lydia Maria Child, 
and others. To Margaret Fuller belongs the honor of de- 
manding that man ought to give woman every privilege ac- 
quired for himself,—elective franchise, tenure of property, lib- 
erty to speak in public assemblies, and equal opportunities for 
education. From 1850, when the first National Woman’s 
Rights Convention was held in Worcester, Mass., to the pres- 
ent time, the history of the movement is accurately stated in 
this history by Mrs. Robinson; and due recognition is made of 
the eminent men and women who have aided the cause by 
speech, pen, and effort. The Appendix contains much inter- 
esting and valuable information. 


APPLETOoN’s Home Booxs. Home Grounds. By Alexander 
F. Oakey, author of Building a Home. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


This series of new hand volumes, tastefully printed and ar- 
tistically illustrated with choice cuts and diagrams, are devoted 
to all subjects pertaining to home and the household. They 
are sold at a price so low as to enable every householder in the 
land toownthem. Four volumes have already been published, 
—Building a Home, How to Furnish a Home, The Home Gar- 
den, and Home Grounds,—all of which are illustrated. They 
have in preparation, Amenities of Home, Health at Home, 
Home Studies, and other volumes are to follow. The present 
volume, Home Grounds, is an exceedingly useful book, and 
treats, by text and illustration, in a practical manner, of the 
general arrangement of grounds, of walks and drives, of lawns 
and grass-plats, planting trees, etc., fences and gates, summer- 
houses, shelters, etc., chicken and chicken-houses; and the 
author gives a concluding chapter of great importance on 
** Architectural Considerations in Landscape, and other Sug- 
gestions on Practical Matters Relating to Home and its Sur- 
roundings.”’ 


Tue AMERICAN JUVENILE SPEAKER AND SonestTerR. By 
C. A. Fyke. 42 Bond St., New York: C, W. Hagar & Bux- 
ton’s School Agency. Price, 40 cents, or $4.25 per dozen. 


This little book is designed to supply the teachers of the 
public schools with a pleasing variety of songs, declamations, 
and juvenile dialogues, for daily use, and especially for Friday 
afternoon exercises. It will also furnish some well-adapted 


pieces and songs for church exhibitions, socials, and home 
arlor entertainments. It contains 51 selections for declama- 


tions and 17 dialogues, suited to a grilat variety of occasions. 


Tue New MerTuHop, ok Scuoo.t Expositions. By R. Heber 
Holbrook, associate principal National Normal School, Leb- 
anon, O. Indianapolis: Normal Teacher Publishing House, 
J. E. Sherrill, proprietor. 


This book is designed for teachers of rural, village, city, nor- 
mal, and collegiate schools. It shows how the best methods 
of teaching will result in the best school exposition, and how 
the best school exposition will suggest the best methods of 
teaching. The author presents his views under the following 
heads: I., “Statement of Subject,’’ including an introduction, 
definition of expositions, and objects of the exposition; II., 
“Preparation of Materials,” including manner of preparation, 
and time used in preparation; III., ‘‘ Sources of Materials;’’ 
IV., “‘Mounting the Material;” and V., Appendixes, giving 
extract from Report of State Superintendent of Education of 
New Jersey, concerning the Vineland Public Schools, Vineland 
School Exposition, Outline of Material Sciences; First Princi- 
ples; Outlining defined and explained; and, Is there a Science 
of Education? We find in this work suggestions that should 
be adopted and applied in school work by all intellighnt educa- 
tors. We advise all educators to get the book and study it 
carefully. 


From CANAL Boy To PresipEent; or, The Boyhood and Man- 
hood of James A. Garfield. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author 
of ged Dick, Luck and Pluck, Tattered Tom, etc. Lllus- 
trated. New York and Chicago: John R. Anderson & Co. 


As an incentive to youth, the life of Garfield is one of those 
books that should be found in every household library. The 
biography of Garfield presents incidents and reminiscences of 


a character that tend to stimulate the young men of the re- 
public to emulate his heroic struggles, from the lowly con- 


ditions of life as a canal boy to the high position of the chief 
magistrate of the Nation, secured by his own efforts. Mr. 
Alger presents the story of his life in a most attractive style. 
His boyhood, early education, and useful career as a teacher, 
as a college president, in the army, and in Congress, teach 
lessons to the young of incalculable value. The eighty days of 
gallant fight for life, after the assassination, will become memo- 
rable in history. His courage, patience, faith and hope, are a 
part of the nation’s legacy. Every school and home library 
should have this record of a life, ripe in experience and noble 
in character. 


S. W. Srravs’s Music Pus.iications, Curcaeo, 
Magic, for Singing Classes, Day Schools, Conventions, Choirs, 
Societies, Institutes, and the Home. By 8S. W. Straub. 
Price, 50 cents, 


This excellent book contains good practical and progressive 
elementary exercises, and a choice collection of pretty pieces 
suited to beginners in musical study. We have to commend 
especially the reading exercises, believing that a thorough 
knowledge of the important principles they involve is essential 
to success in the study of music even in the elementary stages. 
The book is attractively bound and well printed. 


Woodland Echoes. By the same author. Price, 50 cents, or 
$5.00 per dozen. 


This is a collection of vocal music for public schools, semi- 
naries, academies, and singing-classes, and contains a compltee 
and progressive elementary course and a large collection of 
vocal music for concerts and the home. The general plan of 
the book is excellent, The sentiment of the words is elevating 
and ennobling; teaching kindness, hope, industry, perseverance, 
integrity, duty, temperance, true ambition, patriotism, and a 
high standard of morality. The words have more than ordi- 
nary poetic merit, being mostly written by popular authors. 
The music, which is designed for general school use, is adapted 
to the tastes and capacities of children,—flowing melodies, 
quickly learned. It contains pieces for all grades, and sacred 
and secular opening pieces. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT System. By Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. 
School Series; First,German. New York: I. K. Funk & Co, 


A well-known scholar says of this system: “It is simply a 
scientific adaptation of the natural method by which all per- 
sons, whether children or adults, educated or otherwise, rapidly 
and correctly acquire the language which they constantly hear, 
and which they are instinctively impelled to imitate when resi- 
dent in a foreign country. It is the best system for all practi- 
cal purposes, and leads within a few weeks to really surprising 
results.’’ 


Man’s ORIGIN AND Destiny, Sketched from lhe Platform of 
the Physical Sciences. By J. P. Lesley, member of Na- 
tional Academy of the United States, professor of Geology, 
of Second edition ; enlarged. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 


This scholarly and suggestive work was first published twelve 
years ago, and contained the first ten of the sixteen lectures 
that constitute the present volume. The six added lectures on 
** The Destiny of Man” carry out the original intention of the 
author, and are calculated to stimulate thoughtful minds by 
the new suggestions and facts respecting the correlation of the 
physical sciences with the history of mankind. As some of 
our readers may not have seen the first edition of these lect- 
ures, we give the titles of them, which will suggest their gen- 
eral character: ‘‘ On the Classification of the Sciences;’’ “‘ On 
the Genius ofthe Physical Sciences, Ancient and Modern;’’ 
“The Geological Antiquity of Man;’’ “On the Dignity of 
Mankind;”’ ‘‘On the Unity of Mankind ;” ‘‘On the Early 
Social Life of Man;’’ ‘‘On Language as a Test of Race;’’ 
** The Growth of Architecture;”’ “‘ The Growth of the Alpha- 
bet;” “‘ The Four Types of Religious Worship;’’ ‘‘ The Pos- 
sible in Destiny;”’ “‘ The Destiny of Man;” ‘ The Physica} 
Destiny of the Race;’’ “The Social Destiny of the Race;’’ 
** The Future Economies of Mankind,”’ and “‘ The Intellectual 
and Moral Destiny of the Race.’”’ An index is appended of 
great convenience. 


PHAETON RoGers. A Novel of Boy Life. By Rossiter John- 
son. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.50. 


This is a story written for young readers, and first published 
in St. Nicholas magazine. It is a wholesome and bright story. 
Boy life is pictured in so natural and vivid a manner that it 
has an interest for readers of all ages. We advise fathers to 
buy it, as a Christmas present, for their boys, and also to read 
it themselves. 


Boscospet., A Novel. By the author of — well, never mind; 
read and find out. Cloth extra, 12mo, 242 pp. New York: 
W. B. Smith & Co. Price, $1.00, 


The story of Boscobel, —for it is a charming story, with a 
well-managed plot, — and the Land of Flowers, and the mazy 
ways of love, become exquisitely blended. The descriptive 
passages are excellent and exhilarating. Miss Callie, the hero- 
ine was a young, bright, and romantic lady, who in winter 
yearned for the warm waves of the South, and went to Florida 
for winter comforts and to indulge in romantic dreame. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


Amidst great excitements caused by public oceurrences,— 
such as the Prime Minister’s speech at Leeds (part of which 
I heard), the Lord’s Mayor’s banquet on occasion of present- 
ing him the freedom of the city, and the arrest of the leaders 
of the opposition in Ireland to the Land Act, I turn with vastly 
greater interest to calmer subjects and movements of more 
lasting moment, for they have to do with the education of the 
people. At Manchester, last week, L went through Owens 
College, now an integral part of the new “ Victoria Univer- 
sity.”’ Our English friends are slowly, but surely, eating away 
the exclusive prestige of the name that Oxford and Cambridge 
once monopolized,—not by multiplying small nominal “ uni- 
versities,’’ to be hereafter brought up to a broad educational 
efficiency which they do not possess, but by massing together 
at certain advantageous centers various foundations and work- 
ing institutions already in existence. This was some time 
since done at Manchester, as well as more recently at Notting- 
ham. And as the teaching of the masses, on that side of learn- 
ing which looks kindly on the welfare of the community in 
practical life, has, in this kingdom, been neglected for an ex- 
clusive higher and university education for ‘the higher 
classes,”’ it is just the former which is chiefly promoted in or- 
der to bring it up to a level with the latter, 


THE EVENING CLASSES 

in Owens College are ar’ excellent example of this. Among 
the thirty-five instructors are such names as Roscoe, Ward, 
Balfour Stewart, Adamson, Wilkins, Dawkins, etc. The sub- 
jects are those taught in American colleges, with free-hand 
drawing, mechanical drawing, musical composition, and 
phonography. In Greek, Xenophon, Homer, Euripides, and 
the Greek Testament are studied. In Latin, Livy and Cicero. 
The French work is conducted in French; the lectures on Ger- 
man literature are given in German; the Spanish classes are 
taught in English. There are twenty lectures on Law, and 
ten on Natural History, of two hours each. The appointments 
of the college I found, on examination, most admirable, and 
can but congratulate the young workingmen of Manchester on 
their eminent advantages. 

Another fine example is the Technical Science Classes of 
the “‘ City and Guilds of London Institute.” These, as well 
as the Owens College classes, opened early this month. Of 
the nine instructors, it is enough to name Dr. H. E. Arm- 
strong, F.R.S., and Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., who teach both day 
and evening classes; the others evening classes only. The 
hours of opening yun from 10.00 a. m. to 9.30 p.m. Tech- 
nical Chemistry and Technical Physics cover such subjects as 
metals, distilling of coal-tar and spirits, bread-making, fuel, 
electrical engineering and instruments, telephones, telegraphs, 
electric lights, railways, etc, 

THE TRADE CLASSES, 

transferred from the Artisans’ Institute (fee but two shillings, 
for apprentices, six shillings for eight months for others), are 
instructed in metal plate-work, bricklaying, carpentry, build- 
ing, practical geometry, stone-masonry, house decoration, 
modeling in wax, clay, and metal casing, with the mathemat- 
ics, physics, etc., connected therewith. I am glad to notice 
among the details Sanitary Engineering, drainage, ventilation, 
sewerage, plumbing, the physical properties of galvanized iron, 
tinning processes, the shrinking and warping of woods, correct 
principles applied to house-building, and similar topics. 

Apprentices who are incapable of making progress are dis- 
missed. A silver medal is given to the first student, and a 
bronze medal to the second, at the close of each course, In- 
dividual instruction is given in the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory to those seeking it. After going through the won- 
derful International Exposition of Electricity at Paris, I can 
anticipate that the applications of electricity to the various 
arts, and especially to the lighting of cities and towns, will be 
taught with new and great interest. 

At Owens there are entrance prizes, scholarships, and prizes 
for excellence at examinations, besides a fellowship worth 
$750 a year, which I believe are open to the evening as well as 


the day classes. 
WHAT DOES IT SIGNIFY ? 


I do not well see how an American, traveling and observing 
in these lands, can fail to notice with the deepest interest and 
the liveliest gratification these enterprises set on foot for the ele- 
vation of the active portion of the English people. They are 
planned with an appreciation of the wants of society, a breadth 
of knowledge and judgment, a munificence in respect to materi- 
als and appliances of instruction, which can only be commanded, 
in such measure, in an old and advanced and extremely wealthy 
nation, They signify a highly-enlightened self-interest, and a 
vigorous public spirit. They betoken a broad and symmetrical 
conception of education. They prove that there is somewhere 
& profound and strong conviction that a great and renowned 
people cannot keep its position and prosperity unless all parts 
of its constituency apply brains and the best information of 
the time to their occupations, till even the common industries 
become intellectual. 


O, si sic omnes! England is not content,—Londen and the 
great provincial and manufacturing towns are not content with 
their present position in nineteenth-century progress. They 
are ever learning of those who in any respect excel them. 
The greatest wealth, the best machinery, and free trade seem 
not enough to them, unless they learn all that bears on the 
ever extending and multiplying and improving arts of life. Is 
it not for us to broaden education in this direction ? 

London, Eng., October, 1881. Gro, F. Magoun, 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE. 


ETHICAL TEACHING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Rev. H. W. Thomas, D.D., lectured before the Philo- 
sophical Society of Chicago upon the subject of Ethical Teach- 
ing in the Public Schools. It is the object of the above-named 
society to bring together earnest-thinking men and women to 
listen to, and take part in, discussions of important topics. 
At the close of the lecture, a discussion is opened by one or 
more of the members previously appointed by the president. 
The lecturer himself closes the discussion. In these discus- 
sions, adverse and conflicting views are freely and frankly 
expressed. The lecturer was announced by J. W. Ela, pres- 
ident of the society, by saying that had the M. E. Conference 
been as tolerant in its views as the Chicago P. S., it would not 
have turned out the one about to addressthem. That occasion- 
ally a clergyman was forced to come up for a little fresh air, 
and that Dr. Thomas (whom it was needless to introduce) was 
on deck, and something breezy might be expected. 

The lecturer began with a dissertation upon 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SPECIES, 
tracing the connection and resemblance between the lowest 
and highest order of organized beings. The lower animals 
prey upon each other, but man, in turn, upon all of them. He 
termed man agreat eater, hence the necessity of labor in order 
to supply his wants. He then gave a short disquisition on 
ethics, proving that ethical culture was as necessary to society 
and civilization as the culture of art or science. If no atten- 
tion were given to moral culture, the lecturer stated that the 
next generation would relapse into barbarism, and all that had 
been gained during past ages be lost. It is estimated that 
there are nine millions of children in the public schools of our 
land; what better could be found for teaching the prin- 
ciples of morality? To do this would require no extra build- 
ings, no more efficient teachers, Here the lecturer paid a high 
compliment to teachers, saying no better class of persons could 
be found; that there was a smaller per cent. of scandal among 
teachers than preachers. He admitted that they always had, 
of their own free will, been trying to teach morality, but that 
more might be done if piven seen taught. He considered 
the first difficulty to be encountered in the fact that the public 
schools in this country are supported by public taxation, and 
and, therefore, no particular creed or view could or should be 
taught in them. He did not think that there would be any 
difficulty or opposition if the subject taught rested upon the 
simplest principles of morality. Truthfulness, honesty, recip- 
rocity, and temperance could be taught without giving offence 
toany. The Dr. thought that a reaction would take place, 
and the Bible be placed in the schools again in a modified form. 
He considered the Bible the first book on ethics, yet he con- 
fessed that as a text-book it was open to objections. Its place 
could be filled by a book on morals, containing selections from 
the Bible, and also from pagan writers,— Zoroaster, Confucius, 
and Buddha. To this he would also add instructions in re- 
gard to the laws of our State, and the penalty for the violation 
of them. 

He related that he had been chaplain of a prison for three 
years, and found young men of twenty who knew nothing of 
the law which they had broken until the grasp of the officer 
was upon them. To give instruction in ethics might necessl- 
tate the shortening of the course of study, but he thought this 
might be done without injury to pupils. 

THE DISCUSSION. 

Professor Brownell criticised the lecturer in a humorous 
way, enumerating how much there was at present in the course 
of instruction. 

Rodney Welch, a member of the Board of Education, stated 
that the average pupil left school by the time he was able to 
read in the Third Reader and write his name; desiring to know 
what good the Dr.’s books would do to pupils who could not 
read them ? 

An apprehension was felt by another member, that if mor- 
ality was taught in the manner suggested, it would do away 
with theological seminaries and the pulpit; that in that case 
the Dr. would be obliged to step down and out. 

In rebuttal, Dr. Thomas argued that the course of instruc- 
tion could and should be shortened. He suggested that the 
instruction in geography might be made more practical; he 
considered it unimportant to locate definitely a certain sand- 
hill in Africa, At present, there were about four hundred 
dates to be committed to memory in United States history, the 
half of which might be omitted. A man might bea ood clt- 
izen without knowing how to extract the cube-root of a num- 
ber, but no man co be a good member of society without 
being a moral man. In regard to the pulpit, he hoped the time 
would come when there would be no more need of it; he 
thought the member had spoken prophetically, without inten- 
tion on his part; that it had been prophesied that the time 
would come when no man would say to another, “ Know the 
Lord,” for all shall know him; that, in his 0 es 
culture was the one crime, M. 

Chicago, Nov. 7, 1881. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. Oturgornp, Manchester, N. H. 


— School this winter, at Alton Corner, is to be taught by 
Willie Allen, of Dartmouth Coll., class of 1882, This is his 
second or third term in the village. 

— School at Stockbridge Corner has already commenced. 
It is taught by C. H. Glidden, another of Dartmouth’s stu- 
dents, 

— The next meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. will 
be held at Portsmouth, Dec. 21, 22, and 23. Methematics 
will be the leading topic, with History and Physics as inci- 
dentals. Teachers are never in such professional darkness as 
when their meetings are suffered to become dull and lifeless 
through lack of attendance and participation in the work. 
Fall in, teachers, and make our Portsmouth meeting a 
** rouser’’! 

— Will teachers throughout the State please send in more 
items for this department ? 

— The examination of the Conant High School, East Jaffrey 
took place Thursday and Friday all day, Nov. 3, and 4, and 
was very satisfactory. B. F. Armitage, A.B., of Northfield 
Vt., principal; Miss S. E. Robbins, East Jaffrey, assistant. 

— The primary school taught by Miss Annie F. Crombie 
closed Nov, 6, and was also entirely satisfactory. Miss Crom- 
bie’s scholars presented her with a nice gold pencil at the close 
of the term, a gift she well merited. 


TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION, 


The Merrimack Valley Teacher's Assoc. held its regular 
meeting at Concord, Saturday, the 12thinst. The opening exer- 
cises consisted of a prayer, and some fine singing under the 
direction of Concord’s recently employed professor of music, 
A. A. Spaulding. 

The Professor then presented a class from the grammar 
grade, and with them illustrated his method of teaching music. 
This class was followed by one of the Intermediate grade. 
The lesson was first-class in every respect, and the listeners 
were very highly pleased with it. An attempt was made by 
one of the audience to get a little light upon the “ Tonic Sol- 
fa method,’’ but we fear we are groping for it where it is not. 

In the absence of Mr, Hopkins, who was to open the discus- 
sion, Prof. Walker, of Pembroke, set the ball rolling. 

He was followed by Hon. Oliver Pillsbury, of Concord, late 
prest. of ite school board, who gave a very entertaining account 
of an attempt of his own to Introduce singing into a school 
which he taught in adistant State (New Jersey ?), forty-two 
years ago. At first, his cautious advance sent a thrill of alarm 
through the community that heretofore had not even a church 
choir, the deaconing of the hymns, and the concomitant style 
of singing answering instead. But before two years he was 
invited to give a concert in the church, which he did before an 
admiring, enthusiastic, ‘‘ converted ” audience that filled the 
house. He compared the advantages of to-day with those of 
the day of his efforts, and thought that since we have better 
ones we should expect greater results, and he was satisfied 
that we did get the greater results. 

The next business was the election of officers. The mem- 
bers all agreed that Prof. J, N. Stanley, of Concord High 
School, should serve them as president; Miss Elvira 8. Prior, 
of Manchester, as vice-president; and Mr. Burbeck, prin. of 
Mt. Pleasant grammar school, Nashua, as treasurer and sec. 

In the afternoon Miss Mary Stubbs, prin. of Walker School, 
Concord, conducted a very excellent class-exercise in Arith- 
metic, which can be appreciated only when seen. It was un- 
qualifiedly approved, and complimented by all. 

A discussion of ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Arithmetic” was 
opened by F. 8. Sutcliffe, principal of Piseataquog grammar 
school, Manchester. He would use both the inductive and 
the deductive methods. The first alone would give us good 
thinkers, but slow workers; the other rapid work, but only so 
far as the memory gave the rules, Only those rules that come 
from State laws, or apply to special cases, should be harmonized. 

Dr. C, P. Conn, Bey of the State Board of Health, then 
read a paper on ‘ Hygiene in the Schoolroom.”” As we hope to 
have the paper for publication, we will make no condensation of 


it here, 

The Query Box, conducted by Prof. Larry, principal of Nor- 
mal Fisherville, closed a very enjoyable and 
session, which the weather bureau vainly attempted to squelch 
by one of the most disagreeable combinations of rain, snow, 
and chill that we have had this year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

State Editor, AL¥nup Bunxzn, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 
— Miss Lelia J. Robinson, a graduate of the Boston Univ. 
Law School, who was recently refused admission to the Boston 
bar, by the supreme court, though she is thereby debarred 
from arguing cases in court, is not prevented from preparing 
cases, giving legal advice, collecting bills, looking up titles, 
and the many other varieties of office practice, and is already 
doing an extensive business at her office in Pemberton 

Square, employing an attorney to act for her in the courts. 
— The lessons at the Cambridge Industrial School began 


(Continued om page 331.) 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bessie Bradford’s Secret; by James H. Matthews; 
illus. sq. quarto, illum. covers; $1.25 ..... Little Folks; 
a magazine for the young; sq. 4to, illus., illum. cover; 
$1.25....The “ Little Folks’”” Album of Music; a col- 
lection of songs and rhymes into music; by J. W. 
Elliot, J. M. Bentley, Mus. D., and other composers; 
illus., illum. cover; $1.25....Three Wise Old Couples; 
illus. by Hopkins; words by Mrs. E. T. Corbett; sq. 4to, 
illum. cover; $1.50....Old Proverbs with New Pictures, 
by Lizzie Lawson, and Rhymes by C. L. Mateaux; sq. 
4to, illum. cover, colored iilus.; $2.50....Hazel-Nut 
and Her Brothers; by Ellen Haile; sq. 4to, illus., illum. 
cover; $1.25....Cassell’s Book of In-door Amusements, 
Card Games, and Fireside Fun; illas. 8vo, cloth, green 
and gold; $1.50....Flower Painting in Water-Colors; 
St F. E. Hulmere; sq. 4to, cloth, lith. colored plates; 
$2.50.... Lessons in Figure-Painting in Twelve Colors; 
sixteen colored plates from designs by Blanche Mac- 
arthur and Jennie Moore, with special introductions by 
the painters; sq. 4to; $3:00....Milton’s Paradise Lost; 
illus. by Gustave Doré; edited, with notes and a life of 
Milton, by Robert Vaughan, D.D.; full-page Pinte: 
royal 4to, black and gold; cloth, $6.00; morocco, $10.00. 
New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 

Elements of Algebra; designed for Grammar and 
High Schools, Academies, &c.; by Joseph Ficklin, 
Ph.D.; cloth; $1.25 New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Kith and Kin; a novel; by Jessie Fothergill; Leisure 
Hour Series. New York: enry Holt & Co. 

The Fifth Reader of the Popular Series by Marcius 
Willson; illus., cloth. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Malaria; What it Means and How Avoided; by J. T. 
Edwards, M.D.; cloth. Phila.: Presley Blakiston. 

Half-hours with Greek and Latin Authors; from va- 
rious English translations, with biographical notes; by 
G. H. Jennings and W. 8S. Johnstone ....Saints and Sin- 
ners (Noir et Rouges); from the French of Victor Cher- 
buliez; paper, 50 cts.... Volcanoes: What they Are and 
What they Teach; by J. W. Judd; illus., cloth; Inter. 
Scientic Series....Florida for Tourists, Invalids, and 
Settlers; by G. M. Barbour; with maps and illus.; cloth. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

B The Pocket-Rifle; by J. T. Trowbridge; cloth, illus.; 
oston: Lee & Shepard, 

George at the Wheel; or, Life in the Pilot-House; by 
H. Castlemon ; illus., cloth..... Under the Dog-Star; 
from the Dog-Latin of Jock; for boys and girls; by M. 
— illus., illum. cover. Philadelphia: Porter 

ates. 

Raleigh: His Exploits and Voyages; by G. M. Towle; 
illus, cloth: $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Gold-Foil, Hammered from ——T Proverbs ; by 
Timothy Titcomb; cloth ....Titcomb’s Letters to Young 
People, Single and Married; by Timothy Titcomb, Esq.; 
50th edition ; cloth; $1.25....Bitter Sweet; by J. G. 
Holland; cloth; $1.25....‘The Boy’s Mabinogiou; being 
the earliest Welsh tales of King Arthur in the famous 
Red Book of Hergest; edited for boys, with an intro- 
duction ; by idney Lanier; illus. by A. Fredericks; 
cloth; $8.00.....Books and Reading, or What Books 
shall I Read, and how shall I Read Them? by Noah 
Rees DD.: cloth; $2.00. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 

ns. 

oa John Smith (1579-1631), Sometime Governor 
of Virginia and Admiral of New England; a study of 
his life and writings; by C. Dudley Warner; “ Lives of 
Am. Worthies ”’ ries’; cloth ; $125. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Annual Report of the Operations of the U. 8. Life- 
saving Service for the year ending June 30, 1880. 

A Story of Four Acorns; by Alice B. Engle; illus. 
quarto, illum. covers; $1.00. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Braes of Yarrow; a romance; by C. Gibbon 
& 8. L.); 20 cts....A Life’s Atonement; a novel; by 

. Christie Mowvray ; 20 cts. (F.8.L.) New York : 
Harper Bros. 

The Duties of Women; a course of lectures by 
F. P. Cobbe; auth. ed.; 25 cts. Boston: G. H. Ellis. 

I. Directions to Teachers; II. On the Exercises Com- 
memorative of Garfield; by A. P. Marble, Supt., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC, 


The National Temperance Almanac, 1882. 
York: National Temperance Society. 

A List of a Few of the Books for Children published 
by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York; illus. 

Chart of Comparative Geography. Boston: A Wil- 
liams & Co. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of Lawrence, Kas., for the year ending 
July 31, 1881; EK. Stanley, Supt, 

The Fence Question in the Southern States; by the 
Washburn and Moen Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Inauguration of Prest. Henry Darling of Hamilton 
College, in Clinton, N. Y. 

Report to His Excellency, the Governor: the 39th 
Missouri Univ. Catalogue, 1880-1881; 8. 8. Laws, Prest. 


New 


BEAUTIES OF 


SACRED SONG. 


This splendid new collection of the best Sacred Songs 
of the day will be a most valuable addition to our libra- 
ries, and is full of gems. 

Among the authors we notice the names of Gounod, 
Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart, and Pinsuti, 
and there are more than thirty others of good repute. 
Gounod’s “Green Hill Far Away”; Faure’s “ Palm 
Branches”; and Abt’s Abeve the Stars,” indicate the 
high character of the compositions, which are fifty- 
eight in number, u 

Price, $2.00, Boards; $2.50, Cloth, 


THE BANNER OF VICTORY 


This inspiring title belongs to a new SONG BOOK 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, just out. It is by ABBEY & 
MUNGER, who made a decided success in their last 
book, “ WHITE Rossgs,” and who, in this new compila- 
tion, furnish a number of the sweetest melodies ever 
placed in a collection of the kind. 160 pages, and 
about as many songs, many of them adapted to the 
Prayer Meeting, as well as in the Sunday School. 
Price, 35 cts 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


342 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


| E VERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 


HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $i, 
POSTPAID, Address this Ofice. 3804 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the v best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 5 ens mailed for 
6 cents ar taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 

P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 


of THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 
382 HAWLEY STREET, BosTon. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship, 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 319 tf 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Schools and Families, wit 


Teachers without charge. 
will find the central location and 
eachers “Mutual Pian” of this Agency 


make ‘the best avenue to and 


ations in the.............-... 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c. 
Send stamp for erection Sem to 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
te School and library Cincinnati, Ohio. 
supplies at lowest rates. j Agents Wanted.  323q 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send for circular. 191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN OUTLINE MAPS 
BY THE USE OF 


Shepard’s Perforated Designs 


With these stencils a beautiful printed ROLL OF 
HONOR can be placed upon the Blackboard in TEN 
minutes’ time. A perfect outline map of Europe, one 
of the most difficult to draw, can be made in EIGHT 
minutes. Sample copy, with directions, sent for 30 cts. 

Address A. VELL & CO., Publishers, 

271 tf 42 Bond Street, New YorK. 


For more complete description of the following 
Books, Papers, and Special Offers to Teachers, see 
THE JOURNAL, Nov. 3d, on page 297. 


CRAIG’S 
COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK. 


3500 Practical Questions and Auswers on 
Thirteen Branches of Study. 
Regular Price, $1.50. 
Special offer to Teachers during Nov. and Dec., $1.25 ; 
with TEACHERS’ COMPANION, $1.50. 


AMERICAN SONGSTER AND SPEAKER. 
The only work of the kind published. 
A Book for Teachers; a Book for Schools; 


WITH FOUR DEPARTMENTS 
Combined in One Neatly Bound Volume. 


FIRST DEPT. ;—School Songs, with music; Opening 
Songs; Exercise Songs; rtaining Songs; Clos- 


SECOND DEPT.—Declamations and Recitations, se- 
lected with care. 

THIRD DEPT. :—Choice Thought for Memorizing, and 
Quotations from 100 Best Authors; suitable for 
blackboard use, and for memorizing. 

FOURTH DEPT.—Dialogues for Boys and Girls alone; 
Dialogues for Boys and Girls together. 

Beautifully bound red cover. ce, 40 cts. Lib- 
eral Introduction rates. 


The TEACHERS’ COMPANION 
oe An Educational Monthly. 
A Practical and Entertaining Journal for Teachers. 


Price, 50 cts, per year. Teachers’ Companion, Amer- 
ican Songéster and Speaker, and Craig’s Question- Book, 
all for $1.75. 8 discount on books to subscribers 
to Companion. 


The School Agency, was established in the interests 
and for the benefit of Teachers and §chools. 


Send two 3-cent stamps for sample copy of or ~ 
ion, and ten valuable Catalogues ‘ost- 
Pe —_ in payment for books and papers. 
ress 
C. W. HAGAR & BUXTONS SCHOOL AGENCY, 
Bond Street, New WVork. 


NEW -ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


A ect system of Instruction in PIANO, ORGAN, 
vo » all Orchestral Instruments, Elocution, &c., 
from begin: to uateon, 

SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN under the ablest teachers. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR TUNING AND REPAIRING 


‘OR AMBURELLO Teacher of Voice, 
> 0. from 
Florence, Italy, has been added to the unequaled 
of Professors. 
b , 8000 volumes.on Music, free. Winter term 
begins ov. 21. Send for Calendar. 
c E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


Just Published. 


Song Magic. The best book for 


High Schools, Institutes, 

Seminaries, &c. Contains a fine variety of Choice 

Glees, Quartettes, Hymn - Tunes, Anthems, &c. Teach- 

ers are earnestly uested to examine this fresh and 

sparkling work. Price 50 cts. per copy, $5.00 per doz. 
pecimen pages free. 


Woodland Echoes. 

* Day Schools, 
Classes, and the Home. A complete and progressive 
elementary department, and full of splendid Songs 
that will please the children. Alrea adopted by 
hundreds of schools. Examine it. You will like it. 
Price 50 ets. per copy, $5.00 per doz. Specimen pages 
sent on application. ' 


Sailor Boy’s Dream. 


fall chorus with solos, or may be sung by four ladies 
and two gentlemen. Unexcelied for concerts. No cos- 
tumes required. Price, 15 cts. ol copy; $1.20 per doz. 
Sample sent, postpaid, for 10 cts. 


S. W. STRAUB, 
69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Published by 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF ELOCU- 
es or, How to Read and Speak. A 
Series of Exercises for Gesture, Calisthenics, and the 
Cultivation of the Voice; and a Collection of nearly 
One Hundred and Fifty Literary Gems for Reading 
and Speaking. New and Enlarged edition. By 
FRANK H. FENNO, of the National School of Ora- 
tory. 12mo, cloth, extra. Price, $1.25. 


‘* We regard it as the best thing that has come under | terv: 


our observation, and desire to introduce it at once,’’— 
J. FAIRBANKS, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mo. 

‘‘T have never met with any other work on the subject 
that can be compared with it for genuine usefulness.”’ 
—JA8. HUNGERFORD, Prof. of Elocu., Baltimore, Md. 


THE ARTIST AND HIS MAISSION. A 
Study in Asthetics. By Rev. Wm. M. REILLY, Ph.D., 
Professor of Ancient Languages, Palatinate College. 
12mo, cloth, extra. Price, $1.50. 

* It is good.”’"— Rev. E. E. HIGBEE, D.D., Supt. of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 

“It isas good and as profound as anything I have 
ever read on thesubject.’”’— Pror. NATHAN C. SCHAEF- 
FER, Pa.D., Prin, of Keystone State Normal School, 
Kutztown, Penna. 

“I think you have succeeded in making the subject 
practical.”—Rrv. Taos. G. APPLE, D.D., 
of Franklin and Marshall College. 


In PRESS. 

FRENCH SYNTAX, on the basis of Edouard 
Métzner. By JAMES A. HARRISON, Professor of 
Modern Sanenege in Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. 12mo, cloth, extra. Price, $2.50, 


For sale by all Booksellers, or copies sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER & C0., Publishers, 


343 d PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Talks with Teachers. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 
Associate Editor, Journal of Education, Boston. 


BRAND NEW! 
Sorightly Reading for Wide-Awake Teachers. 


41 ARTICLES ON 41 LIVE TOPICS. 


Has She Failed? 
The Clergy and the Common Schools. 
The Cross in the Schoolroom. 
The Schoolmaster and the People. 
“Ten Great Gals.” 
Women at the Polls. 
School Plus Teacher. 
John’s Object - Lesson. 
Home Missions for the Schools. 
Speakers and Hearers in Conventions. 
A Child’s Library. 
“Too Thin.” 
Keep the Best School. 
Grade Your Schools. 
Hard - Pan. 
The above are some of the subjects of these Talks. 
PRICE: Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Address at once, with order, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


S.S.HAMILL, | 


“SCIENCE ELOCU'TION, 


will reopen his School of Elecution in 
= EVANSTON, ILL., 


(ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1883. 
Schools su 
UREAU OF EDUCA- 


[HARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons 
WILL PUBLISH 
TUESDAY, Nov. 15th: 
I. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 


Complete Writings of Dr. J. G. Holland 


WITH THE AUTHOR’S REVISION, 


The volumes of this edition are printed from new plates, 
at greatly reduced prices. 


LESSONS IN LIFE, 
PLAIN TALKS, 
KATHRINA, 


Already Published : 


TITCOMB’S LETTERS, 
GOLD FOIL, 
BITTER-SWEET. 


ks remaining volumes will follow at regular jp. 


Each Volume i6mo, Price, $1.25. 


Il, 


THE CONFLICTS OF THE AGE. 


(1) An Advertisement for a New Religion. By 
an Evolutionist. (2) The Confession of an 
Agnostic. By an Agnostic. (3) What Mo- 
rality have We Left? By a New-Light Moral- 
ist. (4) Review of the Fight. By a Yankee 
Farmer. 1 vol. 8vo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


By Noau Porter, LL.D., President of Yale 
College. With an Appendix giving valuable 
directions for courses of reading, prepared 
by James M. HuBBARD, late of the Boston 
Public Library. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2.00. 


“ President Porter’s papers, written in an easy, il- 
formal style, are specially timely now, and will be 
found richly worth reading by all thoughtful persons. 
He does not so much answer the questions in terms 
state them in such ways and with such considerations 
as enables each reader to answer them for himself.’ 
N. Y. Evangelist. 


IV. 


EAST OF THE JORDAN. 


A Record of Travel and Observation in the 
Countries of Moab, Gilead and Bashan during 
the years 1875-1877. By Smuan MERRILL, 
Archeologist of the American Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society. With Illustrations and § 
Map. 1 vol., 8vo, $4.00. 


“ Dr. Merrill stands in the front rank of America” 
archeologists. There is in America no better authority 
than he on all questions connected with the ancient lif 
of the East, and his contribution to our knowledge? ! 
the Holy Land will take its place in the professiov#! 
library alongside of ‘ Robinson's Researches.’ ' 
We commend this volume not only to clerical read¢" 
as an important addition to their library of 
geography, but to others as an interesting volu™® of 
travels in a part of the Holy Land through whic? 
guides are few.” — The Christian Union. 


IG These books are for sale by all Bool | 
sellers, or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
the price, by | 


CHARLES SGRIBNER'S SONS, 


TEACHERS 


by the NEW-ENGLAND 
Address, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New Yor 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
[Continued from page 329.] 


on Wednesday, Nov. 16, and will be continued on Wednesday 
apd Saturday afternoons during the coming season. Instruc- 
tion is given gratuitously to lads of over twelve years whose 
parents are unable to pay for instruction. They are taught 
the use of wood-working tools, and everything needed for this 
purpose is provided. No boys are admitted who will not en- 

e to be attentive, orderly, and regular in attendance. 

— Miss Jennie Brown, a well-known and successful teacher 
in Hamilton, has resigned her situation, and Miss Nellie A. 
Knowlton takes her place. 

— The alumni of the Salem High School are to hold their 
annual reunion on the evening after Thanksgiving ; Mr. 
Ephraim Emmerton (class of ’67) being the orator. Of the 
nineteen who graduated in 1868, all but two are living, and 
thirteen are married. 

— The School Com. of Beverly are considering the advisa- 
bility of establishing an evening school. 

-- Prof. A. L. Perry, of Williams Coll., at the recent meet- 
ing of the Berkshire Historical Soc., gave an interesting lecture 
on the early history of Williamstown and the college. 

— A complete catalogue of all the graduates and teachers of 

‘the Cambridge High School, giving their present residences and 
other interesting information, is in preparation. Items of in- 
telligence on these points may be sent to the master, Mr. Wm. 
F, Bradbury. 

— The alumni of Yale Coll. living in Boston and vicinity, 
are to hold a reunion at Young’s Hotel, on the 29th inst. Rev. 
Mr. Twombly will preside, and Prof. Sumner is expected to 
read an essay. 

— Congregational singing and alternate readings from the 
Psalms have been introduced into the college morning “ pray- 
ers’? at Harvard under the direction of Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
and the attendance and interest have greatly increased. 

— Cushing Acad., Ashburnham, continues to prosper under 
the principalship of Mr. James E. Vose, and has 120 students 
this year, against 90 last year. 

— Miss H. M. Eckman has been appointed a teacher in the 
Brooks primary school, Medford. 

— Springfield’s free evening drawing-school, in which free- 
hand, geometrical, model, and perspective drawing are taught, 
the draughting of machinery and designing, opens this year 
with about one hundred and fifty students. 

— The alumni of Mt. Holyoke Sem., living in Worcester 
and vicinity, held an enthusiastic meeting last week in that 
city. About twenty were present, and, among other good 
things resolved upon, it was voted to endeavor to raise money 
to buy a strip of land so as to extend the Sem. grounds to the 
street on the north. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
The Bristol Co. Teachers’ Assoc. held its fifth meeting in 


Broadway Church, Taunton, last Saturday; Chas. 8. Moore of 


the Taunton High School, presiding; C. F. Boyden, secretary. 
It was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. DeForest. After the 
transaction of the preliminary business and appointment of 
committees, Prof. George H. Martin, of the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School, gave an address on the “‘ Government of Schools,” 

Miss Ellen Hyde, principal of the Framingham Normal 
School, read an address on “‘ Some of the principles which un- 
derlie elementary instruction ;” instructive and practical for 
teachers. 

There was a discussion on the relative value of oral and 
written examinations, in which Hon. E. A. Hubbard, agent of 
the State Board of Ed., and C. E. E. Mosher, teacher of the 
Parker street grammar school of New Bedford, participated. 

At half-past twelve o’clock a collation was served to the 
guests in the vestry of the church. 

Mr. Charles P. Rugg, of the New Bedford High School, 
chairman of the Com, on Educational Journals, was present, 
and spoke very forcibly in their favor, and recommended all 
teachers to take those published by the New-England Pub. Co. 

G. R. Burton, of New Haven, Conn., read a sensible and in- 
teresting paper on the Art of Teaching. 

Methods of Teaching Music were shown by Prof. H. E. 
Holt, of Boston, with a class of some fifty girls of the Taunton 
grammar schools, and one girl from the Hancock School in 
Boston. This was highly interesting and instructive. 

About three hundred teachers were in attendance, represent- 
ing the schools of the cities of New Bedford, Fall River, and 
Taunton, and fourteen of the townsof the county, Prof. Boy- 
den, of the Bridgewater Normal School, and several other 
friends of education. 

The following is the list of the officers of the Assoc. for the 
coming year: Prest.—C. S. Moore, Taunton. Vice-Prests — 
William Connell, Jr., Fall River; Miss B. B. Winslow, New 
Bedford. Sec.—George B. Buffington, Taunton. Treas.— 
Allen F. Wood, New Bedford. Board of Directors—J. H. 
McKenzie, Fall River; W. T. Leonard, Fall River; C. E. E. 
Mosher, New Bedford. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The next annual meeting of the Rhode Island Inst. of 
Instr. will be held at Providence, Jan. 13, 14, and 15, 1882. 
The directors held a meeting at Providence, Nov. 5, witha 
large attendance, and vigorous movements are on foot, under 
the wise direction of Prest. Hall, to make a most successful 
meeting. Prof. Russell, late acting president of Cornell Univ., 
and successor to the late lamented Prof. Diman of Provi- 
dence, Dr. Wickersham of Pennsylvania, and Miss Lucretia 
Crocker, Supr. of Boston, will be invited to address it. 

— The Friends of the State are undergoing a remarkable 
change in their ideas on music, as a part of a Quaker’s cduca- 
tion. Prin. Jones, of the Friends School, has introduced 
music as a part of the school curriculum, and employs Mrs. 
Rawson as an instructor. The principal has also purchased 
six pianos, and forty pupils are now studying instrumental 
music. At the dedication of the new Friends Meeting House, 


in Smithfield, there were several excellent addresses and some 
fine music, and a Sunday-school concert was held at the meet- 


ing-house last Wednesday evening. Surely the world moves; 
or the Friends do. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— We are sorry to learn that Ariel Parish Esq., for the last 
seventeen years the efficient and faithful Supt. of the schools 
of New Haven, has resigned his position. The resignation is 
to take effect Jan. 1, though his term of office will not expire 
till June, 1882. Mr. Parish is one of the veterans in school 
work, in which from first to last he has done good service. 
He was born in South Coventry, in 1808. At the early 
age of 17 years he commenced teaching, and from that time 
till the present, with the exception of four years spent in col- 
lege, he has been engaged in teaching or superintending 
schools. He first taught in Berlin; then he became principal 
of Westfield Acad., from which, in 1844, he went to take charge 
of the high schools in Springfield, Mass., where he did excellent 
work for 21 years. Under his tuition a large number of youth 
were trained for the professions and for business. In 1865 
Mr. Parish was elected to the highly important and honorable 
position from which he is now about toretire. From the first Mr. 
Parish has been an ardent, constant, and active friend of 
every effort made for the advancement of education. At 
teachers’ conventions he has always been active, and many a 
young teacher has received benefit from Mr. Parish’s words 
and example. Few men can show a better record in school 
work than Mr. Parish; and now as he retires from the more 
active and responsible duties of official life, he will bear with 


him the best wishes of the teachers and friends of education 
with whom he has so long been associated. May the last years | 
of his life be made pleasant and happy by the reflection that 
he has done what he could in promoting the great educational 
improvements of the last three-score years. 


— The sessions of the teachers’ institute in Bethel, on the 10th, 
11th, and 12th insts., were largely attended by teachers and 
friends of education, and much interest was manifested in the 
daily exercises, the large hall being well filled,—every seat be- 
ing occupied. During the week, evening lectures on education 
were given in neighboring towns, so that through both agen- 
cies Mr. Northrop succeeded in awakening a deep interest in 
school-work, and we have no doubt that the results will prove 
highly favorable. This was the last institute for the current 
year. 

— Wesleyan Univ., at Middletown, opens the year prosper- 
ously. Among the eighty students applying for admission, a 
few were ladies. Several new elective courses have been 
added to the curriculum, including advanced English Litera- 
ture, Italian, Sanscrit and Practical Physics. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IN INDIGESTION. 
We have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in cases of indiges- 
tion, with good results. 


Olney, Ill. Drs. MARSHALL & LONGACRE. 


GARDINER’S 


English History for Young Folks, 


B. Cc. 55 aw A. D. 1880. 
By S.R.GARDINER. ..... 16mo. 


Some of its PROMINENT FEATURES are: 


lst: Its convenient size and clean 
2d: The omission of all unimportant 
and the young. 
e 


rint. 


: iographical method of treating the Englishman's great 
career, which we cannot help thinking is the only me 
of any people can be made interesting and popular to young folks. 
4th: The conspicuous fairness shown in the treatment of all religious 


questions. 


5th: The simplicity and beauty of the author's language. 


“No manual of English history, lately published, can compare with this. Instead of being a collection 
unequal importance, interspersed with needless dates and names, 
ngland’s history.’ ’’—London Academy. 


of detached scraps of information of ve 
it really is what the preface promises, ‘the story of 


tes, in themselves so utterly useless 


Price, $1.00. 


od by which the history |Static machine. 


es HENRY HOLT & CO., 12 East 23d Street, New York. 


DIALECT PIECES, HUMO 


of Reading Matter, pri 
itself, and nothing is repea 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


School Exhibitions, 


of Dialogues,—-droll, humo: and 
in all classes of Exhibitions, — comprising 
ES’S, McBRIDE’S, “Alice in Wonderland,” and 
Suitable to use for Friday. afternoon exercises. 


Send for full descriptive Catalogue to 


DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 18 Ann St. P. 0, Box 2975, New York. 


ICK’S RECITATIONS, 


Containiug everything that is fresh and ular, including CHA BAOTER SHKETCHES,| 342c 
ous, SENTIMENTAL, PATHETIC, PA« 

TRIOTIC, ELOQUENT, and SERIOUS. Each number contains about 180 

nted on fine paper, from clear type. Kach number is complete in 

+ Paper Cover, price 30 cts.; or full (loth, price, 50 cts. 


The Best Collection of Recitations and Readings ever Published. 


S. S. Anniversaries, 
Literary Entertainments, =Home Amusements, Training in the 
' AND ALL AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 


RTON’S, WILSON’S, 
Fairy Plays and 


ELECTRICAL. 


Queen’s Tcepler-Holtz Machine. 
FIRST AWARD AT THE CINCINNATI EXPOSITION. 


It comes very near to 
perfection as an electro- 


— Prof. Geo. F. Barker. 


PART I.—Mathematical Instruments,........ 162 


JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


The Tcepler-Holtz Machine 
is a perfect success, — more 
than satisfactory. 

— Elroy M. Avery. 


The facility with which electricity is generated by it is marvelous. It is a giant 
in power, and equal to ordinary frictional machines at least ten times its size and 


price. For lecture purposes, I think it invaluable. 


—Thos. W. Tobin, (Poly. Soc. of Ky.) 


“ J].—Optical Instruments “ Price $25 and upward, 


— OF — 


MAR 8, FROST'S, | school and home gym 


[244 d 


A Brief Elementary Manual 
GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools, 


simple and praetical Exercises fer Gym- th 
pl with easy | "LAE presents the method pursued by the teach 
lessons as to their application. Many these lessons 
are set to the poe of familiar tunes, which enhance 
the interest and enliven the exercises. 


— ual has been an 
for elder, ond very little 
which teachers will to the needs of the great majority of our schools. 
Price 20 ots., 25 of more 
ENGLAND PUB. COMPANY, 
‘Bry 


Hawley Street, Boston. 


“Too Much Merit.” 


SOME TOPIOS IN ENGLISH GRAM- 
A BZ is said by one of our best-known publishers to 
“too much merit” for general appreciation. 
Phis statement is contradicted by the nunerous warm 

approvals received from the most varied sources, _ . 
SOME TOPICS IN ENGLISH GRAM- 
uates of the Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. fe 

an attempt to simplify grammar. 


This little man | Single copies for examination, 60 cts. No charge 
enced teacher of | if returned. Address postal to 


adapted the work BAKER & GODWIN, ~ 
25 Park Row, N. Y. 


make vacation a profitable one, 
Mase. 


343 b 
SEN for our Grand Premium List if you wish to 
BJO 


URNAL, 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, 


| 
| 
| 

4 
y 
| 
7? 

serious, 
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Vol. XIV.—No. 19. 


lected for the fall term, mostly from foreign students, Prog 

Perry, the supt. of the Ann Arbor schools, has held the position teeen 
than ten years, and has acquired a State reputation as a successfy| ode 
complished educator. 
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Northwestern Sec. of the Soc. for Political Ed. All teachers ought to be- 
come members of this society, and be able to help their ww po to the train- 
ing it offers. If any one reads this who is not fami with it, let him 
write Mr. Smith for information. 

A. R. Sabin, this year, gives all his time to his Chicago principalship, 
and is succeeded as county supt. of Lake by Peter Fisher. 

O. 8. Wescott leaves Racine, and comes back to engage in high-school 
work in Chicago. 

ee to teachers in Chicago night schools vary from $2.00 to $4.00 per 
evening. 

It appears from Illinois exchanges that Halloween is vigorously observed 
by the “ Sucker” boys. Even the college students find here another op- 
portunity for mischief. 

J. B. Estee’s recent address to McHenry Co. teachers, on school disci- 
pline, is published in the Woodstock Sentinel. 

The Kent Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at Galesburg, Nov. 25 and 
26. Papers and exercises will be given by Wm. L. Steele, John McClena- 
han, W. A. Ryan, Nora Babcock, Fred R. Jelliff, Ida McCall, Miss Som- 
ers, Emma Everest, Mathew Andrews, J. H. Stickney, Mabel Clock, Eva 
Strong, and others. The evening lecture will be given by Prest. Bateman. 


Michigan State Editor, W. D. HARRIMAN, Ann Arodor. 
MICHIGAN.—Superintendents, teachers, and others interested in educa- 
tional matters, are requested to furnish items of information in relation | prospect before it. Whilethey mourn the lossof Dr. MacVickar they re. 
to the schools of the State, to the State editor. Jolee in having gained a epee) successor in Dr. Morgan. He is certaiy| 
= aoeee man, and a grand addition to the teaching corps of the Eupire 
tate 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA. — Prof. L. R. Givaitney, D.D., prest. of Judson Inst., has 
consented to address the Perry Co: Teachers’ Inst., Saturday, Dec. 3, 
The address will be given at the court-house, and will commence at 10.30 
a.m. Dr. Givaltney is an honest educator, and he, undoubtedly, will 
have a large audience. 


Illinois State Editor, J. N. WILKINson, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLiNors.—N. 8. Scoville, last year’s principal of Kinmundy schools, 
has devoted himself —ag | to the publication of his School Journal, and 
has removed to Newton. . H. Allen succeeds him in Kinmundy schools. 

G. 8. Lowe is the successor of A. W. Bastian, in Tampico schools. 

We give the names of those who are to participate in the coming contest 
of the normal literary societies, placing the names of the Philadelphian 
representatives first.in each exercise: bate—Frank Williams and M, M. 
Morrison, W. J. Watts and John Fieming; oration—Geo. Howell and W. 
D. Edmunds; paper—May Parsons and Marie Anderson, Harriet Scott, 
Malvina Hodgman; instrumental solo — Lida Kelly, Sadie A. Noleman. 
The contestants in vocal music are not chosen so early as usual. 

At the Bureau Co. fair most of the exhibit was presented by the country 
cee. With as many graded schools as that county has, it ought not to 
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The salaries of all teachers at La Salle have been advanced ten per cent. 
This is in keeping with the times. 

Iroquois teachers hold monthly meetings. Mr. Rulison, though doing 
his first year’s work in the county, seems to fall into line easily. 

Charleston schools have live teachers, as shown by the large number of 
educational papers taken. What city in the State can show that every 
one of a teaching force of as many as ten takes a paper? Let us hear. 

Prin. McCay, of Washington schools, spends Fridayjnight and Saturday 
giving elocution lessons in the Peoria Conservatory of Music. 

The Coles Co. Inst. for October was held at Ashmore. Here are snb- 

and speakers: “The School of the Present,” by E. Turner; “‘ The 

hools of the Future,’ by G. W. Hoenshal; ‘“‘ Importance of Elementary 
Arithmetic,”” by Mr. Galbreath; “School Manners,’”’ by Miss Fackler; 
“ What is the Matter with our Schools?” by E. J. Hoenshal; “ Teacher's 
Qualifications,” by E. 8. Smith. 

A former teacher, Mr. E. B. Smith, 142 Dearborn street, Chicago, is 


New York State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. y. 


NEw YORK.—Many of the old commissioners have been reélectag ad 
served compliment. Among the new ones we notice the name of Prof 4 
E, Hawkins, prin. of Ives Sem., at Antwerp. Ns 

Cook Acad., at Havana, has a live man in the person of its principal, 4 
C. Hill. The long-standing debts have been paid, and there is a deter;." 
ation to the school upon a firm financial foundation, and that 
right early. 

he new principal of the Fayetteville schools is Chas. D. Larkins H 
has thoroughly graded, reorganized, and given a new impetus to the work 
there. He is popular with his students and the ple. 

We understand that Prof. B. J. Pink, of St. Lawrence Univ , is 800n t 
leave the work he has been engaged in for a number of years past and 
enter upon the practice of law. This will be a loss to the university not 
easily regained. He a high d of scholarship, and a faculty 
for teaching,—something every foreign-born educator does not possess, © 


The Potsdam Normal School has entered upon the work with a grand 


Prof. E. M. Tomlinson, the new professor of Greek at Alfred Uniy., is q 
fine scholar, and is winning golden laurels for himself in his work.’ He 
will _— up and greatly strengthen the department and the university 
as well. 

Syracuse rejoices because she has prevailed upon Dr. Bacon to retajy, 
his position as principal of the high school. And yet we understand there 
is trouble in the city over the high-school question. The Board of kq 
we are told, is divided in regard to its continuance as a public school, andj 
some of the higher officers are op toit. These things ought not so to 
be, “The High-school question” is one that ought to be considered settieq 
and all the strength should be given, not in discussing, but in aiding as 
long as the school is in existence. We do not anticipate any serious 
trouble, however, to the Syracuse schools. 


He will find the university, on his return, in a very flourishing condition. 
The “ School of Political Science,”—a new departure, — with R. Hudson, 
C. K. Adams, Dr. Henry C. Adams, V. C. Vaughn, and Judge Thomas M. 
Cooley, as professors, is organized and in working order, and the founda- 
=? the new library building, to cost nearly $100,000, is nearly com- 

There are more students than usualin the high school at Ann Arbor 
this year,—230 of them foreign students, ns twenty different 
States and territories. Twenty-one hundred dollars tuition has been col- 


Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of eaci, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask yous Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


316 tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


The only editions edited by Mr. Hudson which 

terary orld says ought to pos- 
session of every 


HEU DSON’S 
‘University’? Shakespeare 


The text carefully restored according to the first edi- 
tions. With introductions, notes original and selected, 
and a Life. Revised edition, with additional notes. 
Complete in 6 vols. Cloth, gilt tops ........... $10.50 


THE STUDENT’S 
HANDY SHAKESPEARE. 


With Hudson's full notes, In 12 compact flexible 

The above are the cheapest, well-edited and printed 
editions ever offered. 


Forsale all booksellers. 
Published by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


JUST ISSUED, 


AMUSEMENT — ENTERTAINMENT — INSTRUCTION, 
THE 


Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 9. 


THe ANNUAL, as a serial, has been established to 
supply the constant demand for afresh, cheap book of 
SELEOTIONS, DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, &c. 

Ne. 9 contains 200 large 12mo pages, on heavy, 


strong paper, in clear, open-faced ty 


pes easy to read, 
and comprises pieces suitable for the Holidays, School 
Exhibitions, Lyceums and Literary Locieties, Anniver- 
saries, Church and Sunday-School Gatherings, Educa- 
tional, Temperance and Political Meetings, and a large, 
varied list of selections for Public and Professional En- 
tertainments; and, as a Supplemen Reading-Book, 
is “pay adapted to the Higher Classes in Schools 
and Colleges 
Paper 


d, 35 cents ; Cloth, 75 cents ; 
Green and Gold, $1.00. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
340m = 1416 and 1418 Chestnnt St., Philadelphia. 


Christmas 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
New! Bright! Charming! 
BY THE MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 
16 pages, including a beautiful 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE 


Prepared by W. F. 8 ° 100 by express. 


GarcHING KRISS KRINGLE 


A New and Amusing ~~ 


Christmas Cantata, 


By H. BuTTERWoORTH and Geo. F, Roor. 
New Music! Merry Dialogue! 
Price, $3 per dozen 4 Express. 
Single spoumen copy, 25 cts. by mail. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & 00., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 5 Union Square. 342 


ery, Augusta, Maine. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


The name of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is now 


A HOUSEHOLD WORD 


in many thousands of homes throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. The efforts of the publishers have been directed 
to sustaining the pure, elevating, and entertaining character 
of the paper, which has won for it the reputation of being 


“The Best Periodical for Juvenile Readers.” 


The rapid — perhaps unprecedented — growth in its circula- 
tion within the past twelve months proves that its conductors 
have correctly appreciated the requirements of the class of 
readers for whom it is designed. Public and private teachers 
in every part of the country have hailed it as 


A Powerful Ally of the Schools 


in the great work of Education, and in many instances have 
borne practical testimony to its merits by putting it in the 
hands of their pupils to be 

USED IN THE SCHOOLS 


as a regular text-book—a distinction rarely enjoyed by a 
periodical publication. Its value asa canoes of sd 


Developing the Intelligence of the Young 


has recently received the highest possible recognition, the 
managers of the Chautauqua Young People’s Reading 
Union having included Harper’s Young People among 
the works which the members of the Union are required to 
r 

Encouraged by their magnificent success, the conductors 
of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE will endeavor to make 
the third volume superior, if possible, to either of the pre- 
ceding volumes. The — have already secured serial 
stories’ by favorite authors — among others a new tale b 
James entitled Stubbs’s Brother,” through whi 
readers will renew their acquaintance with persons to whom 
they were introduced by “‘ Toby Tyler.” They have also 
arranged for several series of instructive articles upon 


Scientific, Historical and Artistic Subjacts, 


in whi 


PENS TRAINED TO WRITE FOR THE YOUNG 


will present such topies, with the aid of effective illustrations, 
in the most charming and effective manner. Exquisite 


Woodeuts of Celebrated Paintings, 


will be give S08 sreeed to the imagination of the 
vate in its readers 
A CORRECT TASTE FOR PICTORIAL ART. 
Special attention will be devoted to descriptive sketches, 
wi 
PORTRAITS 
Of persons connected with current affairs interesting to 


J oun 
paper, and will serve to create and culti- 


young people — a feature which added greatly to the attract- 
tiveness of several numbers of the second volume. The 
love of amusement, which is inse ble from youth, will be 
further ministered to by explanations of old-established 


SPORTS AND GAMES, 
nd i in th 
os by suggestions, = new methods of enjoyment in the 
Bright Short Stories, Sparkling Poems 
and Rhymes, Fascinating Puzzles, 
and Beautiful Illustrations, 
drawn and engraved by the best artists, will, as heretofore, 
appear weekly in its pages. 
“THE POST-OFFICE BOX,” 
into which little hands have dropped their missives in such 


numbers that it has been found necessary to enlarge it, and 
oa which subscribers have obtainéd charming glimpses 
the 


DOMESTIC LIFE AND SURROUNDINGS OF CHILDREN 


in every clime, will continue to be at the service of those of 

its readers who, for the purpose of elicitating or mourns 

information, or of effecting exchanges of articles of youthfu 

interest, may desire to communicate with the 

BOYS AND CIRLS, IN EVERY QUAR- 
TER OF THE CLOBE 

whose eyes scan eagerly from week to week the columns of 

that favorite sympathetic and humanizing de ent. 

The Bound Volume for 188: has been gotten up in the 
most attractive manner — the cover being embellished with 
a tasteful and appropriate design. It will be one of the most 
handsome, entertaining, and useful books for and girls 
published for the approaching holidays, and will receive 


A Cordial Welcome in Every Home 
into which it may find its way. 


TERMS. 

FOUR CENTS a Number. Single Subscriptions, one 
year, $:. 5° each ; Five Subscriptions, one year, $7.00 — pay- 
able in advance: postage free. Subscriptions will be com- 
menced with the Number current on receipt of order, unless 
subscribers otherwise direct. 

The Third Volume will begin with No. 105, to be issued 
November 1, 1881. Subscriptions should be sent in before 
that date, if possible. 

Bound Volume for 1881, containing Nos. 53-104, inclusive, 
$3. | a Tatteemmamnaee Cover, 35 cents—postage, 13 cents ad- 

Remittances should be made by Post- Money Or- 

Address, HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MACAZINE, per year, - - - 00 
THE THREE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS, - - - - - - - = + = {000 
ANY TWO ABOVE NAMED, - - - - - - - += = 3700 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, - - - - - - - - + 4§80 
HARPER’S MACAZINE, } 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY; one year (52 numbers), - 1000 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a weekly publication, containing works of Travel, Biography, 
Harper's Frankl quare 


10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 


H and Fiction, at ranging from 
Library will be furnished gratuonely on application to Harper & Brothers. 
ee HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three or four thousand volumes, will be sent by 


mail on receipt of Nine 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS Wanted for Golden Thoughts on 


MOTHER This elegant GIFT R00 


by 30 BEST AUTHORS, 
CUYLER, D.D., contains the GEMS of thought upon the 


troduction by Theodore |, 


‘three dearest Bames te 
Rev.Dr.Arm. 
itage “it HOME & 


valued with pure GOLD.” A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT 
appropriate at all times & 
Getit. Cloth,$2.75 


orocco in a box, $5, b HEAVEN 


5 
mail. E.B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


GARFIELD 


Ablest_Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 


Lowest Price. Containing the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of his 
early man 3; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 


man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 


Story of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
large RS es. Outfit50 cents. Address 
JONES BROS & CO., Cincinnati and Chicago. 


The Unrivaled Atlas 


(Maps from W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Edinburgh) 
CONTAINS 


33 SPLENDID MAPS, with an 
INDEX OF 20,000 PLACES. 


Es low price places within the reach of every one 
a fine 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Sent i f $2.25; 
n cloth, on receipt of § 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Address 


N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, 
341 tf 31 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT ano SHADOW 
gh A 


kar by John B. Gough- 


This is the best book to make on ever offered to you. 
Tels the fastest selling book ever pu bitehed. For Pathos, Spicy 
umor, and Thrilling Interest it without 

é it.’ everyone Jaughs an 7 4 
Tens of Thousands are now Waiting for it. Itis the “booming” 


book gents. th phowand 1 press. 10004 nts 
= ow is the time. 


dw D 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 
No. Ketters and Words........ ...Bold Style., 
3—Words and Oapitals.... Style. 
oO. 4—Sentences. “eee ae... Finished Btyle. 
“ 


No. 5— Capitals 
No. 6—Notes and Invitations.......-- 
Owing to the demand for some com 


Jete course of 
es’ writing, 


princi this set of Copy-books bas re 
with care and afters thorough examination of 
“ithe of the book in 16 coms ch 
of ce 
schoo 
Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, posts? 
paid, on receipt of the price. Published by 


GEO R. LOCKWOOD & SON; 


342 4 812 Broapway, New YoR*- 


| date last year. 
Prest. having successfully concluded his duties as minister to | 
China, sailed from Shanghai on the 19th of Oct. on his return home, via | 
| the Suez Canal. He is - to arrive in Ann Arbor about Feb. 10. | 
SS 
| 
instruction in this fashionable style of 
and which should be based on correc 
| 


Nov. 17, 1881. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A CARD. 

DuRine@ the next six months there will be a 
large number of people out of employment on 
account of the drought; in some parts of the 
country there is a great deal of suffering. There 
are plenty of men and women in this country, 
who, if some friend would put them in the way 
of earning two or three hundred dollars during 
the winter months, would be grateful for a life- 
time. A large Manufacturing Company in New 
York are now prepared to start persons of either 
sex in anew business, The business is-honor- 
able and legitimate (no peddling or book can- 
yassing), $50 per month and expenses paid. 
go, if you are out of employment, send your 
name and address at once to The Wallace Co., 
go Warren St., New York. 

The “* Housebold and Farm”’ in its issue of 
October says: ‘* The offer made by this Com- 
pany (who are one of the most reliable in this 
city) is the best ever made to the unemployed.” 

The Wallace Co. make a special offer to 
readers of this paper who will write them at 
once, and who can give good references. 

ALL of our readers will be interested in the 
announcement made in this issue of THE 
JounNAL by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. The re-issue of the complete writings 
of the late lamented Dr. J. G. Holland in uni- 
form 16mo. style, at $1.25 per volume, is an 
event that will renew the attention due to 
these admirable works. ‘‘Books and Reading,”’ 
by Noah Porter, LL.D., is one of the most use- 
ful books that ever came from the American 
press. The appendix by James M. Hubbard 
gives valuable directions for courses of read- 
ing. All the standard publications of this en- 
terprising house are specially adapted to edu- 
cators and to persons of literary taste and 
calling. Examine their catalogue; it is rich in 
the best books. 

PROBABLY there is nothing that teachers 
hunt for so much as pieces suitable for Friday 
afternoon exercises and public exhibitions in 
their schools. If they will read the announce- 
ment of Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, in THe 
JouRNAL of this week, they will find where 
they can get,—for a low price, — just such selec- 
tions as they want. These publishers make 
a specialty of these books. They have the 
largest, most varied and best variety in this 
country. Send to them at once, for their illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue, with prices. 
Address as above. 

A TEACHER in the High School, South Kings- 
ton, R. I, after more than a year’s study with 
R. L. Perxrns in Latin and Greek by cor- 
respondence, writes, expressing the highest 
satisfaction with the work and a determina- 
tion to pursue it. See advertisement. 


THAT great dermotologist, Dr. C. W. Benson 
of Baltimore, has prepared his favorite pre- 
scription for general use, and now any person, 


however poor, can get the benefit of his best 
\reatment for skin disease. It consists of both 
external and internal treatment. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Cats’ Cradle Rhymes for Children; by Ed. Willett; 
illus, by Charles Kendrick; colored plates, qto., illum. 
cover, New York: R, Worthington. 

James T. Fields; biographical notes and personal 
sketches, with unpublished fragments and tributes from 
Midis women of letters; cloth. Boston; Houghton, 

h & Co, 

Chatterbox; edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A.; qto, 

412, lam. cover....The Knockabout in the 

0ods; the adventures of six young men in the wilds 
of Maine and Canada; by C. A. Stephens; fully illus., 
‘mall qto, illum. boards; $1.50 ... Young Folks’ History 
of Boston; Hezekiah Butterworth; fully illus., pp- 

r’s Young People, 1881 ; qto, 

The Land of the Midnight Suu; summer and 
Theys through Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and north- 
fra Finland; by Paul Du Chailln ; with map and 
a iilus.; in two vols.: Vol. I., cloth, pp. 431; Vol. LL, 
oth, pp. 471 ...The Protagoras of Plato; with an in- 
meee n, and critical and explanatory notes; by E. G. 
ler, Ph.D. ; cloth....Harper’s Classical Series for 

' ols and Colleges; under the editorial supervision 
of H. Drisler, LL.D.... Additional Exercises, with Ex- 
mination Papers on Initia Greca; Part I., with an in- 

uction to Initia Greca; Part II., containing easy 
Wang: lessons with an analysis of the sentences; by 
ountains, Their nd an nery; by - 
4. Drake; with illus. by W. Hamilton Gibson ; qto, 
ates, gilt edge, cloth, black and gold... Shakespeare’s 
ry of Antony and Cleopatra; edited, with notes, 


Rolfe; with engra ork: Harper 


The Artist and His Mission; a in sesthetics; 
M. alley, Ph.D; cloth. Philadelphia: Sohn 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
344 zz 


School Property to Rent or Sell. 


All who have School Property to rent or sell, will 
find it for their interest to correspond with the under- 
signed for terms and conditions. No charge for regis- 
tration. 


esident, or Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N, E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE 


Magazine Art. 


Price, 35 Cents Monthly; 
$3.50 per Year. 
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Velume I. cannot now be had. Volume II., 
price $3.50, and Volume IIE., price $3.50, 
can still be supplied. Volume IV. being 
the first Volume of the NEW ENLARGED 
SERIES, bound in cloth, gilt edges, with 
suitable desigus in Ink and Geld, price 
$5.00; er Volume [V. and a year’s sub- 
scription for $7.50. 


The marked success of the Magazine was 
happily summed up ina recent review in The 
London Times: ‘‘ The title MAGAZINE OF ART 
is no misnomer, for within a convenient com- 
pass the MAGAZINE contains a VERY STORE- 
HOUSE OF ART, the illustrations ranging from 
the freest of Etchings and Woodcuts up to 
the most elaborate Engravings, the letterpress 
being particularly good, and varied to suit all 
tastes, from the most to the least artistic.” 

We have added a departmen tdevoted exclu- 
sively to American Art, commencing with the 
December number, now ready; it is intended 
to include the freshest and most important in- 
formation regarding every branch of the sub- 
ject, together with concise Critical Notices of 
the leading Art Exhibitions and Publications 
of this country. This department will be in 
charge of a leader in Art matters, and will add 
to the value of the MAGAZINE Oy ART as an 
exponent of American Art. 

In now giving an indication of the features 
which are about to appear, the Editor desires 
to state that only a small portion of his pro- 
gramme is here presented. 

Amongst the Papers in the early numbers of 
the New Volume may be mentioned: 

THE WORLD THEW LIVE EIN.—Biograph- 


ical Accounts of Representative British, American, 
and Continental Artists. 


WINDOWS WORTH SEEING.— Illustrated 
Papers on Remarkable Windows, at Home and 
Abroad, in Cathedrals and other Editices, by Artists 
of the past and of to-day. 


OUT-OF-DOOR PAPERS. — Statues in the 
Street, Art in the Garden, &c. 


HOMES OF BEAUTY.—The Residences of Art 
Collectors and Artists. 


THE PASSING SHOW.—Notices of Art Exhi- 
bitions all over the World. 


IN-DOOR PAPERS.—Furniture and Sculpture 
in the House. 

THE BOMANCE OF ARBRT.—Histories of Re- 
markable Pictures; Great Pictures by Unknown Art- 
ists; the Wives of Artists, &. 

BIRTHPLACES OF ART. — Towns which 
have Wituessed the Struggles and Successes of Great 
Artists. 

FAMOUS SEATS, — Illustrated Pa 


Queen’s Throne; the Archbishop of © 
‘rhrone ; and other Remarkable Memorials. 


ART FOR CHIL DRBEN.—The love of beauty 
as an Element in Education; Child Pictures by Great 


Masters, &c. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART. —Village Churches; 
Hidden Art in the Great Cathedrals; Pulpits, Ancient 


and Modern, &c. 

ABT FOR ARTISANS.—Practical Papers for 
Art Workmen. 

THE ABTIST.—Art Training Schools; 
How Ladies may Earn a Living by Art; Art Needle- 
work, &c. 


rs on the 
terbury’s 


. The First Part of the New Volume, being 
the December Part, published November 15, 


contains 


An Original Etching by G. P. Jacomb Hood, entitled 
“THE FISHER-FOLKS HARVEST.” 


CASSELL, 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


Appleton Go. 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


L 


Half-Hours with Greek and Latin 
Authors. 


From Various English Translations. With 
Biographical Notices. By G. H. JENNINGS 
and W. S. JOHNSTONE, authors of ‘‘A Book 
of Parlimentary Anecdote.”’ 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 


“A book of this sort deserves nothing but praise, 
though it is almost entirely a compilation. Messrs. 
Jennings and Jolinstone have simply taken what seemed 
to them the most striking extracts from standard trans- 
lations of the classics, and have strung them together 
after the fashion of an Enfield’s ‘ Speaker,’ or of the 
admirable volumes of Charles Knight’s, from which the 
title is borrowed, with short biographical introduc- 
tion.” — The Academy. 


Il. 


Volcanoes: What they Are and 
What they Teach. 


By J. W. Jupp, Professor of Geology in the 
Royal School of Mines (London). With 
Ninety-six Illustrations. ‘‘ International 
Scientific Series.’”’ 12mo, cloth. $2.00. 


“In no field has modern research been more fruitful 
than in that of which Professor Judd gives a popular 
account in the present volume. The great lines of dy- 
namical, geological, and meteorological inquiry con- 
verge upon the grand problem of the interior constitu- 
tion of the earth, and the vast infiuences of subterra- 
nean agencies..... His book is very far from being a 
mere dry description of volcanoes and their eruptions; 
it is rather a presentation of the tesrestrial facts and 
laws with which volcanic phenomena are associated,”’— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


THE SUN. 


By C. A. Youne, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Astronomy in the College of New Jersey. 
With numerous illustrations. ‘‘ Inter- 
national Scientific Series.’”’ One volume, 
12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


“ Professor Young is an authority on ‘ The Sun,’ and 
writes from intimate knowledge. He has studied that 
great luminary all his life, invented and improved in- 
struments for observing it, gone to all quarters of the 
world in search of the best places and opportunities to 
watch it, and has contributed important discoveries 
that have extended our knowledge of it. 

“It would take a cyclopedia to represent all that has 
been done toward clearing up the solar mysteries. Pro- 
fessor Young has summarized the information, and pre- 
sented it in a form completely available for general read- 
ers. Thereis no rhetoric in his book; he trusts the 
grandenr of his theme to kindle interest and impress 
the feelings. His statements are plain, direct, clear, 
and condensed, though ample enough for his purpose, 
and the substance of what is generally wanted will be 
found accurately given in his pages.’’— Popular Science 
Monthly. 


IV. 


IN THE BRUSH: 
Old-Time Social, Political, and Re- 
ligious Life in the Southwest. 


By the Rev. Hamitton W. Pierson, DD., 
ex-President of Cumberland College, Ken- 
tucky. With Illustrations by W. L. Shep- 
pard. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Pierson was for many years missionary of the 
Bible Society in the Southwest; and this book is a nar- 
ration of many peculiar experiences and strange adven- 
tures inthat region. Dr. Pierson is not only a graphic 
and picturesque writer; but has a keen sense of humor, 
and his narrative is thus enlivened by many mirthful 
stories. 


For sale by all booksellers. or either volume 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
6 Hawley Street, Boston. 


HE ONLY REAL AMERICAN FINE 

ART JUVENILE BOOK. 60 pages of 
Colored Illustrations. Large quarto. Boards. 
Price, $2.00. 


CAT'S CRADLE. 


Rhymes and Pictures for Children, by EDWARD 
WILLETT and CHas. KENDRICK. 


*,* The success of this book is without a par- 
allel. Fourth edition now in the press, 


yg FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, or by 
R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 Broadway, N. ¥. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


344 a 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. cow 


L AYS DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READINGS, and 
SPEAKERS. Something to suit everybody. 
For Schools, Clubs, or Parlor. The latest, beat ,and 
spiciest things in this line. Full descriptive cata- 
logue free. T. 8. DENISON, 
eowtf 70 Metropolitan Block, Ca10ago, ILL. 


et in either Amythist, Topaz or Garnet) on receipt o 
mly 7% Cents each, and if you wish we will engrav 
ny name, initials, motto or sentiment desired, o 
he inside of the ring without extra charge, provided 
you Cut out this Advertisement and mail to us with 
mount before APRIL 80th, 1882, At the same time w 
end your ring we will mail youa bundle of our cata- 
loguesand feel sure that a will be so highly pleased 
with the ring, and that it will give such sat ieoten, 
hat you will oblige us by distributing our catalogu 
among your friends,at the same time showing them th 
beautiful ring you have receiv ed from us, Fou can fi 
his way assist us in selling other goods of standard 
quality, which are manufactured from new and origi- 
nal designs,and which we Guar antee to give satisfaction, 


Our Future Sales is our Profit! 
Remember, the ring we send youis heavy 18 K. 
Rolled Gold, and that this unprecedented offer i 
made only to intypduce our 8s and catalogues in 
your vicinity, Our firm is well established and relia- 
le, manu facturing first-class goods from the 


PRECIOUS METALS. 


We can only send out a limited number of rings a 
price named, and to protect ourselves from jewele 

nd dealers ordering in quantities, we will insert thi 
ivertisement but one time in this paper, hence re- 
uire you to eut It out and send to us, so that we may 
know you are entitled to the benefit of this offer. Un 
er no circumstances will we send more than one — 


anew given in our Illustrated Cata- 
rom 68.75 to 69.00 each. 


: , state what you wish engrav- 
edonthe inside. Cut thi 
fAdvertisement out and 
jsend to us, before APRIL 
80th, 1882, Postage stamps 
jreceived same as cash. You 
Genes ican send small amounts at 
Sour risk,or send by money 
STONE RING, ” order or registered letter. 


CG. W. PETTIBONE & CO., 
25 Maiden Lane, NewYork. 


SPECIAL INTEREST TO ALL BOOK-BUYERS. See 

back Nos. from Nov. 1,’81. Illustrated Catalog 
free. Library Bureau, 82 Hawley St., Boston ; 
Manufact’rs and Publishers of Supplies for Public and 
Private Libraries; Melvil Dui, Manager. 


Si THIS CORNER WEEKLY FOR SOMETHING OF 


Rubber Bands. The best made, 40 sizes, sold by 
count or weight, guaranteed the cheapest first-class 
bands to be had. Sent by mail. See list and prices, 
60 cts. per 1000 and upward. 


Bleck Paper at Half Price. 33 cts. a kilo 
(15 cts. a lb.), all put up in blocks. Equal to regular 
stock at double this price. Free samples. Six sizes, 
from postal-card to foolscap. 


You should not neglect to see our goods 
and prices. 


rices. $3. A. T. Cross Stylographic Peus 
best make, at $1.50, free by mail. Best Hard 


lders, 20 styles, at a ly. Fall 
tf 


| 
= 
HALF ROUND RING. BAND RING, 
3A ROLLED GOLD SOLID RING makes a Beauti 
ful and Valuable Gift fora Lady, Gentleman or Chiid, 
and in order to secure new customers for our firm w 
will forward ———— to ony address in the United 
tates, one of our Heavy 18 K. Rolled Gold Ring 
(either in plain band, half round or handsome stone : 
nd this adverti nent ; but after you order, and 
Gold Rings at 
logue, 
wish one ring send this ad vertisement and 75 cents ; i 
you desire two rings send $1.50 and this advertisement 
. xr if you wish three rings send this advertisement and 
Te if more than three are desired you must pay 
ull price as given in our catalogue, To ascertain the 
| size ring ros wear, take a piece of paaper and cut it 
that -it will just meet around the fingeryou wish 
wear the ring on, send the slip to us, and we will sen 
] a ring to fit you. State which 
want, the Band, Nal 
ound, or Stone Ring, i 
wee you order a stonering, sta 
Topaz or Garnet), and alsc 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
43 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Vol¢anoes: What They are and What They Teach. Judd D Appleton & Co, N Y $2 00 
Florida for Tourists, Invalids, and Settlers, - Barbour 6s “ ee 1 50 
From Pulpit to Prison, from Prison to Pulpit. - - Am News Co, N Y 20 
Armastrong’s Primer of United States History. . AC Armstrong & Son, N Y 50 
May Blossom; or, The Princess and the Artist. - Emmerson « 6 as os 2 50 
Malaria: What it Means and How Avoided. - Edwards Presley Blakiston, Phila 75 
A Manual for Hospital Nurses and Others. - - Domville “ “s és 75 
Special Pathol. and Diagnostics, with Therapeutic Hints. Raue Boericke & Taffel, N ¥ 7 00 
Is There a Christian Sabbath ? - - - Brown & Derby, N Y¥ 60 
The Heroism of Christian Women. - - - Darton Robt Carter & Bros, N ¥ 1 50 
The Great and Good. - és 6 00 
A Shor? History of the}Bible. - - - - Keeler Century Pub Co, Chicago 75 
Miami Woods: A Golden Wedding, and Other Poems. Gallagher. Robt Clarke & Co, Cine 2 00 
Grandma’s Attic Treasures, - Brine E P Dutton & Co. N Y 4 00 
Holly Berries. - - - - - - Blanchard o ss “6 2 00 
Therapeutics of Obstetrics. - - - . Leavitt Duncan Bros, N Y 1 00 
Practical Logic; or, the Art of Thinking, - - Gregory Eldredge & Bro, Phila 1 50 
Speaker’s Garland and Literary Bouquet. - - P Garrett & Co, Phila 1 75 
One Hundred Choice Selections. No. 17. - - “ “ $s 30 
Lyrics of Home Land. - - - - - Hall 8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago 3 00 
The Hudson. A Poem. - - - - Bruce Houghton, M & Co, Boston 1 50 
Recollections of Auton House. A Book for Children. Auton “ 6s 6 4 25 
Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. -- . Webb Industrial Pub Co, N Y 3 00 
Beginners’ tin. - Halsey Wm R Jenkins, N Y 1 00 
Month of November; or, Purgatory Opened - P J Kenedy, N Y 40 
Palmbletter. - - - - - Gerok I Kohler, Phila 80 
A Text Book of Physiology. - - . - Foster C Lea’s Son & Co, Phila 3 75 
The Rossetti Shakespeare. - - - . D Lothrop & Co, Bost $4: $7; 9 00 
The Old Oaken Bucket. - - - - 6 “ “ 1 50 
Lawrence Genealogy. - ~ - - - Lawrence J Munsell, Alban 2 00 
Fifeand Drum. - - - - - - Chellis Nat Temperance Boe, NY 10 
e Easy Book. - - - - - - The Nursery Pub Co, Boston 50 
The Beautiful Book. - - - - - “6 “ 50 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. Ir a man thinks he has blackboards when 


Money SAvep.—A gentleman in Louisiana, 
who sent for Compound Oxygen for his daugh- 


-ter, writes: ‘‘She is in better health now than 


ever before. I consider her completely re- 
stored.’”?’ He then adds: “I purpose keeping 
constantly on hand your Compound. IJ have 
savedin actual cash not less than fifty or one 
hundred dollars since I commenced its use last 


August. No purchase of medicine, no call of 
physician. I consider its use a matter of 
economy.’’ Our Treatise on Compound Oxy- 
pn, its nature, action, and results, sent free. 
rs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


TEACHERS who desire the best supplement- 
ary reading for their schools, fresh every week, 
will find the announcement of Harper & Bros., 
New York, in Tux JOuRNAL of this week, of 
special interest. Harper’s Young People is a 
beautifully illustrated weekly paper, which has 
become a powerful ally of the schools, and 
should find its way in the homes of thousands 
of children. Teachers cannot do better than 
to state or read this important announcement 
to their pupils, For $1.50 is furnished a weekly 
paper containing just such reading as is calcu- 


lated to develop the desire for good book read- 
ing, and furnishes the best stories and poems, 
scientific and historical articles adapted to the 
young. Read, also, the offer made by the pub- 
ishers for their other periodicals for 1881-82. 


Every American teacher should read the 
announcement of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Gal- 
pin & Co., New York, in THe JouRNAL of 
this week. ‘‘The Magazine of Art” is to 
have added a department devoted exclusively 
to American art, which will make it just what 
the educator of this country will need. For 
the price ($3.50 per year) there is no magazine 
published so well suited to meet the demands 
of all tastes, and adapted to the uses of educa- 
tion, as this enlarged magazine, It is so cheap 
that teachers even with small salaries can af- 


ford the luxury of an Art Journal which con- 
tains beautiful illustrations from the freshest 
of etchings up to the most elaborate engrav- 
ings. It will contain during the coming year 
the freshest and most important information 
in regard to every branch of art. 


Messrs. CoWPERTHWAITE & Co., Phila- 


delphia, have just issued a very valuable 
Manual of English Literature, for the schools 
of advanced grades, by N. K. Royse, author of 
A Manual of American Literature: and also 
Alex. Melville Bell’s Sounds and their Rela- 


_ tions, a complete Manual of Universal Alpha- 


betics, illustrated by means of Visible S ° 
and exhibiting the pronunciation of English in 
various styles, and of other languages and dia- 
lects. This little book is a remarkable one. 
Both will be noticed soon in our columns. 


PRINCIPALS, SCHOOL OFFICERS, PA’ ENTS, 


“TxacHERS, and all who may desire to confer 


with Mr. Schermerhorn, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican School Institute, may find him at Messrs. 
William Ware & Company’s, 47 Franklin street, 
Boston, on Thursday, Friday,.and Saturday, 
Nov. 17th, 18th, and 19th, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


he has paid for merely having the walls blacked 
over, he deceives himself, and the teachers and 
scholars suffer by it, and the tax-payers’ money 
is wasted. No man is ever deceived by Swasey’s 
blackboards, and no money is ever wasted on 


them, as they are worth more than they cost. 
Address, J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle St., Boston. 


THOUSANDS of -women have been entirely 
cured of the most stubborn cases of female 
weakness by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., 
for pamphlets. 


In our columns of this week are an- 
nounced by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
four new and very interesting books, which 
educators and scholars will welcome heartily. 


They should be found in every good library. 
Read the full statement of them. 


WE invite teachers of science in high and 
other schools to the announcement of Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York and Bos- 


ton, of an elementary manual of chemistry by 
three of the ablest authors of science inthis 
country. 


No More NITER oR Bucau.—After the suf- 
ferer from a trouble of the kidneys has been 
drenched with buchu, niter, and all sorts of 


diuretics, he or she will find a certain cure in 
Kidney-Wort. It is tonic and purifying in its 
action, and always effectual.—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


THE schoolmaster is abroad, we often hear, 


but when he is at his desk he is exompliiying 
by precept and example the merits of Ester- 
brook’s Steel Pens, 

IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up ata cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurantsupplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8. CLARK, . 
145 Nassau Street, 
(P) New, York City. 
Bound Volumes 
— OF — 


Journal of Education, 
1880. 


Cloth, stamped, price at our Office, $3.25 


SENT BY EXPRESS, C. O. D. 


Address 
HIBAM OBCUTT, 


Manager of Subscription Dept. of Journal, 


Object Teaching for Adults and LChildrey, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT HISTORY. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED BY COLORED MAPS AND PLATES 


All the administrations from Washi 
of service, events of each administration, etc. Platforms of all 
intectual research. The work of 


An Attractive Work for the Family, Library, School, and College, 


Houghton’s Conspectus. 


ton to Hayes inclusive, with complete list of Cabinet Officers, thei, terns 
litical parties which ever existed. A ming ot 
» In 


ears reduced to hours. ce, in book-form, $5.00, by mail prepaid 


map-form, price $3.00, size 5x 4% feet. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


HAND-BOOK to the CONSPECTUS, 


ERNMENT HISTORY, Bio 


244 pages, by mail tpaid, 
he attention of School 


By Prof. JOHN DUNLAP, A. M. 


4A valuable Text-book for the general reader, Schools, and Colleges: Contains short lessons on Civit qoy. 


phical Sketches of ‘all the Presidents and other eminent men, ete. 12mo., clot}. 


1.00. 
eachers, School Boards, and the friends of education is invited to these Works, 


which are highly indorsed as worthy of place in all the schools. 
sar LIBERAL TERMS TO ACTIVE CANVASSERS. Apply early for territory. 


NAME THIS PAPER. 
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ARTHUR V. WILTSIE, Publisher, 
(Successor TO DAVIS, GRANGER & WILTSIE,) 
No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Every buyer should 
elect an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Years of service. 


4 old is made 

Throughout with 

Equat fidelity, and 

Vields wnrivated tones, 


. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


1701 Obestput 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


a Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Sadler’s Counting-House Arithmetic. Prise: ‘The most complete treatise of 


kind ever published. 
leading Commercial Colleges. 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


This work has recei the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 
Examination-copies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two thirds 


~ INSURES GOooD AT ONE-THIRD 


The Mutual Provident Association, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
HON. THOS. W. BICKNELL, President. 


Agents Wanted. 


HE USUAL RATES. 


Send to GzorGE 8S. CHASE, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.. for full particulars. 341 


arge 16-page page wee A 
is the cheapest pa 
family than anv four One-Dollar publications. This offer will not be Ye after the date named. 
offer will never 
is absolutel 
in a club. 

und, Size may be obtained oy 
to any address, Address The Saturday Ev 


makes a desirable Gift for a Lady, Gentleman, or Child. We 
gave our patrons 50,000 of them last year, and ey gave such genuine 
satisfaction we have contracted for the manufacture of 50, more. 
000 new subscribers for THE OLD SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, and to secure them speedily have decided to spend $50,000, if 
necessary. Upon receipt of One Dollar on or before January 5), 
1882, we a to send to any new subscriber THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, pos paid 6 months—26 weeks—and asa Premium Gift an 
plain Karat Rolled Gold So » With any name, 
ate, initials, or sentiment engraved on the inside, postpaid. We alse 
guarantee its safe delivery, warrant it to look well; to wear for years, 
and if any first-class jeweler will say the ring alone is not worth the 
amount you have paid for THE PosT, we will refund the money. We 
nd will do just what we say. We want a large list of subscrid- 
and we know, after you receive your ring 

our friends, refer to its 


We want 50, 


mean 
ers in your neighborh 


and THE PosT, you will show the paper to i the 
merits, and advise them to subscribe, as we have recently reducé 
price from $3.00 to $2.00 a year. UBS.—A club of ten order ing 


one time, accompanied by $10, entitles the sender to Post and R 

Sree. ‘A club of hve ordeved at one time, accompanied b #5, entitles 
the sender to either the Ring or Post 6 months. ery clu gubscr nar 
receivesthe premium. ‘‘ E TRIES ALL THINGS!) THE 
is the Oldest, Cheapest and Best Family Paper in America. It A 
y, elegantly printed on tinted paper, folded, cut and bound, at $2 a year. HE Pd 
r in existence. Tt comes every week, and contains more to instruct and saterse’ this 
is 

bé made again, you should take advantage of it now. Tell your neighbors and friends th 
the last chance as these splendid Premiums will never be given n, and getthem to ol” 
“NOISE IT iv ordering, state size and which ring you prefer, Band, 


by cutting a hole the proper size in a piece of cardboard. 
ards ening Post, 726 Bansom St., Ph elphia, P= 


MANUAL PRIMARY 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method and the Kindergarten. 


By Cc. C. FISHER, ; 


Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. cal, 000" 

This is no new- book, setting at defiance all that and conservatism defend, but a practical, ©" 

mon-sense book, in which the two extremes, ruts and radicaltem, are alike avoided, Widely used in trainiré 

classes and normal schools, Tells teachers of the primary grades s 

Price to Schoo! Officers and Teachers, 40 cemts, postage paid. y 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPAN®: 

Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASE. 
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y what to do. 
Address 


| 
. 
| 
NY 
FR E E | TO ByrEx READER OF THIS PAPER! A Rolled Gold Solid 
a 
HALF ROUND. 
. 
| 
809 16 HAWLEY Boston. 
a 


Nov. 17, 1881. 


SOURNAL OF 


"MRS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, OF LYMM, 


Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 
Ith of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon to our best female population. 

It wilicure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 

all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use, 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound ts unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
inthe form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PIL.S. They cure constipation, 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


END FOR. cur NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley 8t., Boston 


PHARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— All I have seen teaches me to trust the 
Creator for all I have not seen.— Emerson. 


— ‘* Things make me madder than people, I 
do testify,” said Emery Ann: ‘‘ Things do act 
so like creation, sometimes.’’—Mrs, A. D. T. 
Whitney. 

— I cannot think but God must know 

About the thing I long for so; 
I know He is so good, so kind, 
I cannot think but he will find 
Some way to help, some way to show 
Me to the thing I long for so. 
— Saxe Holm. 


— Happy is said to be the family which eat 
onions together. They are, for the time being, 
separate from the world, and have a harmony 
of aspiration.—C. D. Warner. 

— To repress a harsh answer, to confess a 
fault, to stop, right or wrong, in the midst of 
self-defense, in gentle submission, sometimes 
requires a struggle like death; but these three 
efforts are the golden threads with which do- 
mestic happiness is woven.—Mrs. Caroline Gil- 
man. 

— Labor is man’s great function. He is 
nothing, he can be nothing, he can achieve 
nothing, he can fulfill nothing without labor.— 
Orville Dewey. 


—Like takes to like, is a proverb that’s nothin’ 
more than trash, 

And many a time I’ve seen it all pulverized to 
smash, 

For folks in no way sim’lar, I’ve noticed agin 
and agin 

Will often take to each other, and stick to- 
gether like sin. — Will Carleton. 


—God is attracting our regard in and 
through all things. Every flower is a hint of 
his beauty; every grain of wheat is a token of 
his beneficence; every atom of dust is a reve- 
lation of his power.— W. H. Furness. 

— Familiarity does not breed contempt, ex- 
cept of contemptible things, or in contemptible 
people.—Phillips Brooks. 

— Let us, then, twine each thread of the glo- 
rious tissue of our country’s flag about our 
heart-strings; let us resolve, come weal or woe, 
we will in life and in death, now and forever, 
stand by the stars and stripes. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

— Leave the bitter word unspoken; 

So shalt thou be strangely glad 

If there lies no backward shadow 

On dead faces wan and sad. — 

—- Let us learn that next to the ministry of 
God, the highest career open to human ambi- 
tion is the service of the people.— Whitélaw 
Reid. 


é4hat they successfully ward o 


How Dr. 


W. BENSON’S 
Celery and Chamomile Pilis 


Build up the Nervous system and positively cure Sick 
Headache, Nervous Headache, Neuralgia, Nervous- 
ness, Sleeplessness, and Dyspepsia. It has been proved 
all danger of Paralysis, 
Apoplexy, and Sudden Death. Their effect upon the 
Nervous System is something wonderful, and there is 
no wonder that thousands of people avail themselves of 
such a valuable remedy, while it may be found, in these 
days of Nervous Diseases. The simplicity and purity 
= a ng pills are at once in their favor, as they do not 
physic. 
aralytics that have not walked for two years have 
been fully restored by these pills, and thousands of 
cases of Nervous Weakness perfectly cured, while the 
cases of Sick and Nervous Headache and Neuralgia 
that they have cured are innumerable each year, and 
add to their popularity. ‘Too much cannot be said in 
their favor, for while they cure these terrible Nervous 
Diseases, they also improve the general health, and 
especially the complexion and skin, and invariably im- 
prove the digestion. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., Baltimore,Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50 to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on a1 parts of the 


DB. BENSON'S NEW BEMEDY 
AND FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION. 


All first class druggists havett. Price$1. per package. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


For TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester 201 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. A the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
U sexes. Four courses of study. JA8.W. STRONG, Pres. 


OPEL Eas, Grinnell, Iowa. Six of 
y. For es an emen. Expenses, $123— 
$192, Gro. F. MaGoun. Prest. 335 tf 


Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. "Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized i oe the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 


uare, Boston, Mass. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young 


PROFESSIONAL. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinati 


ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


J ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman P1., Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical ent. For circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
¢ For catalogue or information, at New 
ritain, I. N. 


ARLETON, Principal. 101 az 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WororstER. For Both Sexes. 
5 E. H. RusssLL, Princl 


444SS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


1679 Washin St. Deacon House), Boston 
SMITH, Director. 


For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. " 


PREPABATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
ENERAL CULTURE. 


Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 
Schools, 325 tf 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
R.I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
Business. Experienced teachers through 
teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
appointments; Chemical and 


out. 


th complete modern 
Philosophtoal Laboratory Military Drill. Apply to 
~lWRY & Gorr, Princi z 
Vt. A first-class 


School for both sexes. moderate. 


— catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
mmercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 


pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 

Y8STIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge 
M's gh in 
Capt. J. K. BuoKLYN, A. M. 


A pleasant home, with thorou, 
Address 
NEWTON Rnglish and Classical 


SEMINARY, 


School. 
N, T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. OSias 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGSH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 


tion address Miss ELLEN Hyp#, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For ies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
§ For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. SOoTT. 


A COLLECTION 


50 Species of Shells. 


PRICE, $2.50. W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL History SToRE, 


389.tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


|- 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
be sent on application to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 


Z SUSE 
ITING INks,<S 
Best Known. Estas 
SILK BANNERS 


and Gold, 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 am 


_A GREAT OFFER FOR . 


OLIDAYS !! 


PIANOS and ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. Instalments received. 
SPLENDID ORG ANS,$45,%50, $60 up. MAG- 
NIFICENT 7 ect. ROSEWOOD PIANOS, stool 
and Cover, only $190, Warranted 6 years. Ll- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed. Agents wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manutacturers 
and Dealer:, 226 Broadway, New York. 


Ig When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, Boston, Mass. 


GET THE BEST 


Song-Books for Schools. 

M 216 pages. A very choice 
Sterlin Gems. and useful collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 


class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, sewano'w 


F. SEWARD & 
B. C, UNSELD, presents a “ natural method’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


AND 


School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 
Publications of H. W. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park PI., N.Y. 


1. Reversible Writing Rooks, Large, per doz. (6) $1.20 
2. Reversible Writing Books, Small. “ “ (10) .8 

3. Reversible Drawing Books. a 1.80 
4. Manual of Essential Penmanship............ 1.00 
5. ** Pen-that-is-a Pen.” No 1., Fine; 


Elastic; No. 3, Ladies’, 25 
6. Bookkeeping and Business Manual.......... 1.25 
71. Steps of Bookkeeping (Short Course) ....... 60 
8. Bookkeeping Chart $1.00; Blanks, 75 cts. 
{GF Send for full List, and Introduction Offer. 
5 
> 


NEW BOOKS. 

THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing ery of the United States from 
census of 1880. th steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 


Important Books for Primary Teachers. 
CILMORE’S PRIMARY SPEAKER. 


By Pror. J. H. Gitmore, Rochester Univ. 
“It is absolutely the best collection that hag ap- 
peared.””—School Bulletin, Syracuse, 
“If you want anything cute or Ben: sweet or 
funny, you can find it here.””—lowa Normal. 
1 volume. i6mo. Price, 50 cents. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Ed. Good Times. 


Contain Dialogues, Speeches, Motion-Songs, Tab- 
leaux, Binckbourd Exercises, J Com- 
edies, &c., for Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Juvenile Home Entertainments. 

1 volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By M. B.C. SLADE, Author Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 
Blackboard Exercises, &c,, adapted to scholars in the 
Common, ,» and High Schools. 

1 volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS. 


By Mrs. PoLLockK, 
Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst. D.C. 
1 volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A, YOUNG & Boston Mass, 


EDUCATION 
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APPLETONS’ The Latest and Best! CHARLES SORIBNER’S 
Standard System of Penmanship. POPUL An SERIES OF cninbae Educational Publications, 

on’s New Readers, 


LEADING FEATURES, 


Language Method. .3 
write by writing thoughts, as he learns to read by 
reading thoughts. 


Letters Taught as Wholes. 


Designed to edu- 
cate the arm in the 


The Model Drill. 


real writing movement. 


Graded Columns, 


a gradually -increasing pathway of effort across the 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Pelter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
nney’s Zoologies 


and many valuable Grammar and High-schoo! 7,;, 
For information and terms of introduction, cal! up, 
address 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y,|IVISON, BLAKEMAN, WE OFFER PORTER & OOATES, 
15 Bromfield Street. TAYLOR & anusuai tacitities to Schools and Colleges inthe pur-] Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
Object- Lesson Cards, 153 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW TORK, TEXT- BOOKS, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 
I. Vegetable set of 30 Cards. 
Mineral Kingdom, oe“ ne 
Kit. Animal Kingdom, 66 
Size of each Card, 13 x 2 inches. 
Designed to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood ogre are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Besten. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


OLARKE. & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’| Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetels French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Hit r Lessens in English; 
HEiutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
46 Madison 8t., Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
NEW EDITION: 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 


Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical 
Geometry James H. Corrin, LL.D.; with 
additions by Prof. 8. J. Corrin, Lafayette College. 
8vo, cloth, $1.35. 

Copies for examination mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York, 


8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia., } Ageats. 


No. 1, Single Entry, 75 
No. 2, Elementary or School Edition, 192 pp....... . 1.25 
No. 3, High School and College Edition, ++ «+ 2.00) 
No. 4, Counting-house and Com. Coll. Ed., 482 pp., 3.50 
Keys, Blank Books with extra practise-paper, to . 
mination copies looking to adoption, mailed on 
receipt of rice annexed. for circulars of these 
and other valuable text-books. tf 
Publish Franklin 8q. NHW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Iliustrated School Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 26 Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. — The Tem- 
VIII. — Richard Il. — Richard III. 
beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Hi 
'— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part IL.— Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All's Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 
—Comedy of —Antony and Cleopatra. 
Please send for Lilustrated Circular. 


New 


$1.25. 
Boston.| BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems. selected 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
‘as 26 14 Milk Street, Besten. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & OO.., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.25. 

AMERICA PROSE. Selected m w- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
aperenns Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


and arran by Henry CaBoT LopGE. §1.25. 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited 
SAMUEL ELIoT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 


illustrated. 
NGFE EAFLETS. Selections 


L LLOW 
from the Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Edited by JOSEPHINE E. Hopapon. With Ilustra- 
ections from the 


tions. In pamphlet and envelope, 60 cts. 
LE 
Edited by JOsE- 


HOLME APLETS. 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
PHINE E. HODGDON. 12mo, fully illus., with sketch 
of Dr. Holmes. In pamphlets and envelopes, 60 cts. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 

Miuxley’s Lessenusin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geo *9 1.10 
BRoscee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessous in L > 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronemy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on lication. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street. Hew York. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


**Oxford’”’ Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New Werk. 


PRANG & 00., 

Ant anp Epvoationat Pusuisuers, 

286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, | 
Publishers of the - = 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 


of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of 
Drawing Materials. 

Natural Histery Series. For schools 
and es. Animals and ts represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromes. 


POTTER, AINSWORTY & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 
Paysen, Duniten & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Barthelemew’s Drawi Series. 
Diusmore’s Graded 8 ng Blanka. 
Pattersen’s Com en Books. 
OCresby’s Greek Text Beeks. 
Oatalogues, 


ote. , furnished, solicited. 


| 
highest styl 


Having a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at lowest rates. 


N. TIBBALS & 80 


37 Poe New York. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


lderhorst’s Blow Analysis. New Edition. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. Blair's Bhetortc ; "Rrown’s Elem. Algebra, 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. Sharpless’s Geometry and onometry. 
(4 vols. may) 1.00 and $1.95 | Gummere’s Surveying. New Revised Edition. 
ence 
Series 18 Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 
tnam’s World’s Progress. jarged. 
Godwin’s Cyolo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00| a” Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application 
wutnam’s rt anda- vo. 
Leffiingwell’s English Classics » 1.60 THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical 23 Hawley 8t., Boston, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Seo » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, E 9 > Have Just Published 
1.75) BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITAMET(, 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English combining oral and written work throughout. 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.66| PART I. contains object lessons and slate work .i 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw fas. 2.00 for primary schools. 


Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


H OW National Subscription Agency 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Centary. 


A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 


GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
ap lication. School Supplies,all kinds. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00, 


Order PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLuB Ratgs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
SAV F ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
MO NEY, dress HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 az 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
DANIEL SLOTE & O0., 

119 and 121 Willlam Street, New York. 
' 758 Broadway, New York. 
Publish 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Beaders. 
Hillard & Campbell’s Frankliu Readers. 


90 | Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller. 


Warren’s Class-Woerd Speliler. 

Bailey’s Elecaticn. 

Seavey’s Geodrich’s Histery ef the U. 8. 
Campbeli’s Cencise History of the U. 8. 
Fellews’s First Steps in Grammar. 
MiacVicar’s Series of Arithmetics. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetic Cards. 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetical Apparatus. 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship. 

The Franklin Composition & Ex. Blanks. 
Bartley’s Improved Scheel Becerds. 
Seng-Books---“ Happy Hours,” “‘ Song-Sheaf.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arit), 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buck walter. 

A New Gomprehensive Spelier. 

Dung s New School Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. New. 

Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar.—hay), 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 


is di ed 

PART II. has well-graded mental and written exan- 

les in the essential sub It is designed for the 
Intermediate school or the first two years of the gran. 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil x wiedge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 

Bradbury’s Raton’s Elementary @Practical Aria 

ury’s n’s Kicmen an 
metics eee a two-book or emt bas series, but at the 
cost of two books. 
sent on Correspondence 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 

499 Chicago. 


; 70 Metropolitan Block, 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letiers. 
Westiake’s Commen Scheel Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Baub’s Nermal llers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Science. 


THE CALCULUS 


TEXT- BOOKS IN THE U. 8. NAVAI 
ACADEMY AND ELSEWHERE 


RIOK & JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALOULES. Founded on the Metbo! 
of Rates or Fluxions, with Numerous I))ustrative 
amples. By Profs. J. M. Rioz and W. W. JoHnso, 
U.S. Naval Acad., Annapolis, Md. 1 v. 8vo, cl., $3 50. 
——— DIFFERENTIAL CALOULUS. Abr. ed. 12mo. $1.0. 
JOHNSON, Prof. W. W., INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Adri. 
edition, adapted for College use. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.5. 
RIOE & JOHNSON’S DIFF TIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. 2 vols. bound in one. Cloth, $2.50. 


303 eow 


Observ., Washington, D. C..... * Allow me to expres 
my very bigh appreciation of this Treatise, in regard 
to many points.” —Pro/. J. B. Davies, Univ. of Wis. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, \.!. 


Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Profess0!, 
for examin. with reference to introduction, at % price. 


Newest, | VENABLE’ EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURYS REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Beaders, Histery, and Grammer: 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geomet!): 


McGuffey's Revised Readers and Spellers. 


1,250,000 


Over One Million Already Introduced. 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Readers published. 
of the best litera- 
Th stain polecti from the writings of two h 

con’ se ons un- 
dred (000) standard authors. 
They are better and more profusely illustrated than 


are embellished with 274 engravings, all new,. 
by 60 af the best artists in America. : 


adapted 


to modern methods of 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. 


0. 8 A 


Correspondence 
A. 8. MANSON, Bt’, Boston. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-#ng. Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


1,250,000 

Price. 
McGuffey’s Revised change. Introd 
Pirst Reader, - - - 10 I 
Second Reader, - - - 18 30 
Third Reader, -. - - 25 42 
Pourth Reader, - - - 30 50 
Fifth Reader, - - - 45 72 
Sixth Reader, .. - - 50 


Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 


| 
| 
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* We heartily commend the book to all who want* 
text book One oft 
| 
Publishers, 811 Arch St, Phila. 
GRITTERDEN'S, BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
al 8vo, Printed in Co 
| 
any otner series. 
| 


